

















NOTICE TO READER 
When you finish reading this issue, place a one cent st on 
this notice, hand same to any postal employee, and ie will be 
placed in the hands of our soldiersor sailors destined to pre- 
ceed over seas. NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS. 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster-General, U.S. A. 
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“PLECKER’S” 


EXPANDING 
CORRUGATED 
CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND 
i GALVANIZED EAVES TROUGHS 
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Withstand Long and Severe Service 
















That’s why they are in demand by people who know of their good qualities and all 
others who specify only the best. 


How about your stock—are you sure that when it is put up on a job it will make good? _ | 


““PLECKER’S’’ does. Here’s why: 


They are made of Keystone Copper Bearing Steel, one of the most effective rust and corro- 
sion resisting metals known. ‘These eaves troughs and conductor pipes are practically un- 
affected by atmospheric conditions, being exceptionally strong and durable, and retaining 

their original qualities after years of service. | 


And when you buy ‘‘PLECKER’S”’’ you make a double investment, for yourself and 


your customers because despite the fact that they are durably built they cost no more than 
ordinary types. Let us show you on your next order. 














WRITE TODAY FOR OUR CATALOG LISTING TIN PLATE, 
TINNERS TOOLS AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


| CLARK-SMITH HARDWARE COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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THE 
MAHONING 
“C” TYPE 


has many superior qualities 
which appeal to the care- 
ful buyer and user of warm 
air furnaces. 
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Be prepared to explain 
and demonstrate them to 
your customers. 


Full information for 
the asking. 





“C”? TYPE FOR SOFT COAL 


MAHONING FOUNDRY CO., Youngstown,Ohio 
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The FRONT RANK 

















Steel Furnace : 


sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 


Longer Fire Travel 


and larger radiating surface. The |RRONTRANE 
gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air. and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 


tisement for the FRRONT)JANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FRQNTRANE Goodbye! We're go 
write us today for liberal terms Hy hey wir ne 
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i Hagnes-Langeuberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. __ trace marx 
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DISPATCHES FROM Washington indicate that the busi- 
ness interests of the country are confronted with grave 
problems and that the next few months 
will be the acid test for many manu- 
facturers. Without some organized 
effort on the part of the Government to 
prevent it, severe financial losses might be expected, 
especially among those manufacturers and producers 
who have been occupied solely with Government work. 
Losses of this character, it is realized, affect not 
only the manufacturers, but also the workers, for a 
manufacturer without contracts closes his factory 


Faces the 
Acid Test. 


and throws men out of work. 

Loss of opportunity to work means hard times for 
the workers, and the shrinkage in money circulation 
that follows loss of work results in general curtailment 
and retrenchment activities, even among industries 
not greatly affected by the end of the war. The losses 
that manufacturers are expecting are not those which 
will come necessarily from cancellation of contracts. 
The Government has already appointed a contract 
adjustment board and it may be expected to deal 
fairly with those manufacturers whose contracts are 
cancelled. The loss comes in the period of trans- 
formation from war to peace work, for there is not 
at this time an industry in the whole nation which is 
running on strictly peace time basis. 

Inquiry among the several departments of the Gov- 
ernment show the situation is fully appreciated and 
that steps will be taken to deal with it. There will be 
no letup of the activities of any of the four principal 
non-military war agencies—the War Industries Board, 
the War Trade Board, and the Food and Fuel Admin- 
istrations—with the end of fighting. The Food and 
Fuel Administrations continue under the 
until the President proclaims peace after ratification 
of a treaty by the Senate. They automatically go out of 
existence then. There is still need for conservation of 
fuel, and officials said today there probably will be 
no great lessening of fuel conservation measures for 
some months. Because of the need of feeding the 
released peoples of Northern France, Belgium, Cen- 
tral and Southern Europe and the Near East, the Food 
Administration’s activities must continue. 

At the War Industries Board officials declared there 
would be much work for that organization to do. They 
foresee no serious industrial disturbance with the 


Lever act 


Government's grip on all war industries and materials 
held tight. The board retains its authority until peace 
is formally proclaiméd. It has been learned that the 


Board has a plan for taking the sting out of cancella- 


tions of Government contracts by allocating them, 
much as original orders were placed. The idea is to 
divide up the cancellations. Instead of meeting the 
required reductions in purchases with the cancellation 
of a group of contracts of corresponding amount, the 
reduction will be spread over all outstanding contracts 
of the same general nature. 

It was said that wholesale cancellations of British 
munitions contracts with American firms have already 
It is explained that these are largely of 
In the case of steel war goods 


taken place. 
a substitutive nature. 
it is reported that the Allied contracts generally pro- 
vide that if the finished goods are not eventually 
needed the manufacturers can substitute steel in the 
raw material form, or even in some cases in a manu- 
factured form suitable for peace uses. It is noted 
that the Baruch statement mentions that a committee 
named by the President “has been and is now at work 
to the end that the readjustment of matters on which 
it has been acting may be made in as orderly a manner 
as possible.” 

The nature and origin of this committee seems to 
he a good deal of a mystery. Officials who thought 
they knew everything that was going on in regard to 
reconstruction problems frankly said that this was 
the first they had heard of a readjustment committee. 
It is conceded that there is need for such a committee, 
and it was supposed that the President would appoint 
one; but that one had been in existence for some time 
past was news. Until it reports the various war 
boards will not know just where they are going. Its 
legislative recommendations will be awaited with ab- 


sorbing interest. 








It NEEDS NO GHOst to tell us that industrial educa- 
tion is one of the necessities of our nation which has 
been strongly accentuated by the l-uro- 
pean conflict. Lack of guidance in the 
choice of occupations, inadequate oppor- 
tunities of skilled training, and a medi- 


Industrial 
Education. 


eval apprenticeship system in the trades have com- 
bined to deprive thousands of American children of 
the proper equipment for life. Our Government has 
been compelled to establish training’ schooJs in the 
Army and Navy to supply mechanics for war purposes 
because the majority of the drafted men were lacking 
in craftsmanship. 

Any adequate plans, therefore, for national recon- 
struction after the war must take cognizance of the 
claims of our young people to be fitted for appropriate 


callings. To a considerable degree our problem in this 
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regard resembles that of Great Britain. A broadly 
conceived and wisely written report of a British com- 
mission on the subject points out that it would be dif- 
ficult to overestimate the volume of national ineffi- 
ciency, of unfitness and suffering, of unnecessary 
expenditure, and of industrial unrest and unemploy- 
ability to which this country consents because of its 
relative failure to rear and to educate a healthy, virile 
and well-equipped race of children and young people. 

There is no investment comparable to this, no 
national economy so fundamental. There is also no 
waste so irretrievable as that of a nation which is care- 
less of its rising generation. And the goal is not an 
industrial machine, a technical workman, a “hand,” 
available merely for the increase of material output 
and the acquisition of a wage at the earliest moment, 
but a human personality, well grown and ready in 
body and mind, able to work, able to play, a good 
citizen, the healthy parent of a future generation. No 
reconstruction of the State can wisely ignore the claims 
of the child. 








DIsPLAY OF COMMODITIES is among the first requi- 
sites of successful merchandising. This simple truth 
is often lost sight of by the retailer. The 


Display Is . 
“vy Is sate of turn-over of stock is slow and 
An Aid to . , 
comparatively -unprofitable in many 
Turn-over. 


hardware stores for the plain reason 
that the goods are not exhibited often enough. It is 
a foregone conclusion that the average customer who 
comes in to buy a particular article will not enlarge his 
purchase by having his desire aroused through other 
articles which he does not see. In some hardware 
stores the bulk of the stock is carried in boxes on the 
shelves with labels on the outside telling the nature 
of their contents. Naturally, only a limited number 
of the labels are within reading distance of the cus- 
tomer. They do not make much of an impression 
upon him. 

Compare this backward state of affairs with the 
cleverly planned display arrangements of the hard- 
ware sections in the big department stores. All the 
staple lines are permanently displayed in the most at- 
tractive manner and within easy focus of the eye. In 
the majority of instances, readable price tags are at- 
tached to the articles thus shown. In addition, there 
are special displays varying as to the goods according 
to the season of the year. The result is that prac- 
tically every piece of hardware is exhibited scores of 
times during the year. Slow-moving stock is given 
extra attention, and, as a consequence, there are no 
dust-gatherers on the shelves of hardware section of 
department stores. 

If, instead of grumbling about the department 
stores skimming the cream of their trade, the hard- 
ware dealers would imitate their methods of display, 
they would do 4 bigger volume of business. The re- 
tailer has many advantages over the department store. 
He ought to be enterprising enough to use them in his 
own interests. In the first place, he and his clerks, 
as a rule understand hardware and are capable of 
giving service to-mechanics and householders, whereas 
the department stores seldom employ trained hard- 
ware salesmen in that section of their establishment. 


Indeed, many of their clerks are women who have no 
aptitude for the work and who have no intention of 
learning the business. Moreover, the retailer can cul- 
tivate the good will of his community in many ways 
by personal contact with. its patrons, whereas the own-. 
ers of the department stores seldom if ever have any 
direct dealings with their customers. 








AN UNJUST COMPLAINT has been made in some 
quarters concerning the service which hardware and 
sheet metal manufacturers have been 
rendering their customers during the 
past eighteen months. In almost every 
instance those who grumbled at the de- 
lays in filling orders or who found fault because they 
could not get certain supplies which they needed, 
failed to take into consideration the priority rulings 
of the War Industries Board in favor of military re- 
quirements in preference to civilian demand. A few 
buyers permitted their disappointment to trick them 
into believing rumors to the effect that the manufac- 
turers deliberately neglected their old customers for 
the sake of the larger profits to be had from war busi- 
ness. 

A little reflection will reveal the ‘absurdity of ‘such 
criticism. When America entered the war, the sheet 
metal manufacturers and the hardware manufacturers 
were among the first to pledge all their resources to 
our Government. [Pre-eminently, the European con- 
flict was a battle of steel. Our Army and Navy 
needed every ton of steel which could be spared from 
the indispensable maintenance of the nation’s internal 
commerce. The mechanics of the Army and Navy 
logically had the first call on the various tools used 
in numerous crafts which enter into the activities of 
a huge war. Sheet metal products were required by 
the Government for countless purposes in the prose- 


An Unjust 
Complaint. 


cution of the war. 

Krom Chateau Thierry to Sedan the unbroken series 
of American victories which culminated in the sign- 
ing of the armistice was made possible not only by 
the unprecedented bravery of our fighters but also by 
the continuous stream of steel products which flowed 
to them from this country. American manufacturers 
of hardware and of sheet metal products could not 
have given full service to our fighting men and fill 
every civilian order with promptitude at the same 
time. They had to choose between the Government 
and their old customers. They wasted not a moment 
in hesitation. As patriots their choice was made with 
little or no thought of its effect upon their business. 
The overwhelming majority of their customers would 
have condemned them unsparingly had they not placed 
their entire output at the disposal of their country. 








As SHAKESPEARE PUTS IT, “if to do were as easy as 
to know what were good to do, chapels had been 


oi churches, and poor men’s cottages 
Diligence . > 1 G: 
Se ented princes’ palaces.” Sign posts abound on 
s Neede ; ; : 
the road to success. Advice and instruc- 
In Stores 


tion meet one at every turn. Editorials, 
lectures, books are devoted in lavish measure to the 
work of showing what to do in order to achieve pros- 
perity in the retail business. Therefore, “to know 
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what were good to do” is easily within reach of every 
merchant. To put into practice the knowledge is the 
chief difficulty. Patience, perseverance, enthusiasm, 
enterprise, and tenacity of purpose are required to 
transmute the knowledge into money-making per- 
formance. 

The French essayist, Montaigne, wrote that “the 
bees pillage the flowers here and there, but they make 
honey of them which is all their own; it is no longer 
thyme or marjorlaine.” Ideas and experiences are 
more plentiful than flowers and fruitful in the honey 
of success. But they must be absorbed into one’s own 
personality. Only through the transvaluation of per- 
sistent application of them to the daily operation of 
merchandising can they be made to yield advantage 
in the form of dollars and cents. Diligence and pains- 
taking effort, sustained day after day by the will to 
do, are more often lacking in the conduct of business 
than knowledge of what to do. 








RANDOM. NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Put a fern in a window facing the sunlight and all 
its branches will gradually slant forward to the path 
of the sun’s rays. Biologists explain this phenomenon 
by saying that it is due to the photochemical action of 
light which causes the plant to bend its stems to the 
source of light until the axis of symmetry of their tip 
is in the direction of the rays of light. The mechan- 
istic process involved herein is called heliotropism— 
which means turning sunward. Indeed, one flower 
derives its name from this word, to wit, the heliotrope. 
If we follow the similar impulses within us, we, too, 
will turn toward the sun, toward the bright and charm- 
ing things of life and away from sordid thoughts, 
querulousness, petty fault-finding, and churlishness. 

* ok 

Discussing armchair critics, my friend Merle Slane 
of the Globe Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, In- 
diana, declares that many of them are as ignorant as 
the woman who arose to address a meeting of animal 
lovers and said: 

“Can't something be done, dear friends—oh, can’t 
something be done—to prevent horses from being 
scratched. The horse is man’s noblest friend and yet 
we read about its being scratched almost every day in 
the papers. The process must be very painful. 
“Scratching a horse! Oh, dear friends, I’m sure it 
is a cruel and painful thing to do, for my husband at- 
tended the races last Saturday and al] Saturday night 
in his sleep he groaned and moaned and went on aw- 
fully about 1 horse that had been scratched. If you 
could have heard him, dear friends! His grief would 
have melted a heart of stone!” 

* K 

Military humor has a flavor all its own in the opin- 
ion of my friend Irving S. Kemp of Vaughan and 
sushnell Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
He presents this sample of it: 

Two soldiers—an Irishman and an Englishman— 
having met in Flanders, began to talk of the hair- 
breadth escapes they had in battle. 

“Well,” said the Englishman, “one day in the height 


of an engagement a shell took the hair off my head. 
Now, what do you think of that for a hair cut?” 

“Sure,” said Pat, “when I was in a battle, a bullet 
from one of them Maxims whizzed by me and took 
every hair off my face. What do you think of that 
for a close shave?” 

es ¢ @ 

Advice is not always disinterested, says my friend 
L. K. Wynn of Black Silk Stove Polish Works, Ster- 
ling, Illinois. By way of elucidation he cites the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 

A man had taken into his confidence an intimate 
friend touching a most important moment of his life 

“I can,” said he to his friend, “marry a rich girl, 
whom I do not care for, or a penniless girl whom I 
love dearly. I am in great doubt. What shall I do?” 

“Follow the dictates of your heart, old man,” was 
the prompt response, ‘‘and be happy. Marry the poor 
girl. And, say—er—would you mind introducing me 
to the other?” 

tK 

Charles Peffley of George M. Clark and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, helped me to a hearty laugh the 
other day with the story of a young lady who was an 
enthusiastic war worker, but all the same she was a 
little confused with the report she had to draw up 
about her ‘bus. She had, however, managed to fill in 
the greater part, when she came to the heading “Acci- 
dents,” and she wrote: 

“Bumped into an old gentleman.” 

Then came the heading “Remarks”; and, after due 
consideration, she reported: 

“Simply awful!” 


My friend Martin Engelhart, the Chicago hard- 
wareman, tells about an impertinent young man who 
asserted that women positively could not keep a secret, 
whereupon a would be youthful lady naturally took 
issue with him, stating that she had kept one since she 
was 21. 

“But you will let it slip some day,” said the imperti- 
nent young man. 

“No, I won't,” she rejoined. “| think that when 
I’ve kept it for twenty years I come pretty near know- 
ing how.” 

He laughed with an air of self-satisfaction. 


There is a convincing rhythm in Berton [railey’s 


verse. He is at his best when he sings the song of 
industry. One feels the power and sincerity of the 


lines with which he portrays the thinker back of the 


product: 
The Thinker. 

Back of the beating hammer, 

$y which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 

The seeker may find the thought, 
The thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel. 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
Sut back of him stands the thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of labor, 
Which gives the work a soul. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS ON A WIDE 
SCALE MUST CONTINUE AFTER 
THE WAR. 


Chairman Baruch of the War Industries Board says 
that “for some time to come for a period to be 
determined by the war making agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, the Government’s contracts must continue 
on a wide scale. These circumstances apply to a con- 
siderable share of present contracts as the demand 
for raw materials is lessened by the reduction of war 
requirements and the cancellation of war contracts, 
if and when such cancellations be made the raw mate- 
rials so made available will be released and allocated 
by the War Industries Board for use in supplying 
civilian and export demand which through curtailment 
have been held in check during the war. 

“In addition to the ordinary commercial require- 
ments, there will be a heavy flow of materials thus 
released to supply the demand for the great recon- 
structional work required by the European countries. 
At the same time there is to be a gradual lifting of the 
restrictions of curtailments that have been imposed 
upon industry by the exigencies of the war so as to 
allow as promptly as possible free flow of all surplus 
into peace channels. The War Industries Board will 
continue to exercise its functions until the peace treaty 
is signed. A committee named by the President is 
at work to devise the best mechanism of bringing 
about the adjustment from a war to a peace basis. Its 
report may take the form of suggested legislation.” 


REGISTERS TRADE-MARK FOR STOVES, 
RANGES AND WARM AIR HEATERS. 





Under serial number 111,050, United States regis- 
tration has been granted to the Minnesota Stove Com- 
esi pany, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for the 
Vit Ot trademark shown in 

| rD P - = the accompanying il- 

lustration. The Com- 

pany claims use since about December 1, 1917, and the 

claim was filed May 8, 1918. The particular descrip- 

tion of goods is wood, gas, coal, oil and vapor stoves, 
ranges and warm air heaters. 


s+ 
* 


URGES IMPROVEMENT IN ALL FORMS OF 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORT. 











The highways transport committee of the Council 
of National Defense, which was formed to do a vital 
war-time task, has been called upon by Chairman Ed- 
ward M. Hurley, of the United States Shipping Board, 
to perform a peace-time function no less important 
than that which fell to it during the war. 


Chairman Hurley points to the greater need today 
than ever before for the stimulation of all forms of 
highways transport in carrying down to the merchant 
marine of today and tomorrow the foodstuffs neces- 
sary to feed the hungry millions of stricken Europe. 
His letter follows: 

“Gentlemen: Our merchant marine of today and 
tomorrow will carry a message of good will to the 
nations of the world. 

“Millions of cruelly starved folk face westward 
from every shore with mouths open to the promise of 
America. These must be fed, and then clothed, and 
alos supplied with the other necessities of life. Our 
grand privilege is now here to restore life, strength, 
and hope to these martyred brothers of a hundred 
tongues. 

“Highways transport facilities at the farmer’s gate, 
and at every farmer’s gate, must immediately suggest 
the initial phase of overseas distribution; must make 
a picture in the farmer’s mind of the movement of 
the products of his soil and labor from his own gate 
through to the distant points of the world—to Europe, 
to Algiers, to Athens, and the Orient. 

“The highways transport service is the first step in 
the great system of transportation to the sea and then 
on the merchant marine to the far points of the world. 

“Food must begin to move soon from every hill, 
through every valley of the great country behind our 
shores, down to the shipping points before we can 
start our ships from the ports and fulfill our duty; 
and, with the promise of the war’s end before us, the 
Highways Transport Committee throughout this land 
could and should render a peace-time service by stim- 
ulating highways transport of nourishment and sup- 
plies so badly needed. Routes and channels from 
shipping points must be opened up and efficiently main- 
tained, and cur merchant marine must be built up to 
meet the demands for distribution overseas. 

“Resistance in any form to the free movement of 
farm products must be reduced and eliminated, and 
the most efficient utilization of man power must be 
introduced wherever possible. 

“The United ‘States Shipping Board urges that this 
message be carried through you and your regional 
chairmen to the State organizations and on down 
through your great body of patriotic men whose vision 
can well embrace the crying need of their brothers in 
other lands for help. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Epwarp N. Hurtey.” 

Dealers in stoves and hardware whose trade terri- 
tory extends to outlying farms are vitally concerned 
in this matter of good roads. Time and again it has 
been conclusively demonstrated that business lan- 
guishes and profits diminish whenever the means of 
highway transport are inadequate to the needs of a 
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farming community. On the other hand, prosperity 
flourishes in localities where the roads are maintained 
at a high average of repair and efficiency. 


GETS PATENT FOR GAS STOVE. 





Alfred H. Humphrey, New York City, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,280,740, for a gas stove described in the following: 

In a gas stove, 
the combination of 
end and 
termi- 


a_ base, 
rear walls 
natirfg at their ends 
in beads adapted to 
receive corner 
rods, the beads at 
the ends of the rear wall and at the rear ends of the 
end walls being coengaged, corner rods secured to 
said base and arranged through said beads to pro- 
ject therefrom, a fire-back arranged on said base, a 
hearth-plate mounted on said base, rear and end top 
bars secured to said corner rods to engage said fire- 
back, and corner members engaged with the front 
corner rods to cover the front ends of said end walls. 





. 


QUAINT MAKESHIFT STOVES USED BY 
SALVATION ARMY IN FRANCE. 








A cook stove with an oven that can bake is the article 
of equipment which the women officers of the Salva- 
tion Army insist shall be set up first in their new 
hutment on the margin of No Man’s Land, writes 
Clarice Nissley of the United War Work Campaign 
Publicity staff. It may be so small that its top will 
hold only one kettle at a time. It may be a midget 
French range only two feet high, or an outdoor oven 
improvised of stones. If it can hold a fire hot enough 
to fry doughnuts, that is all that matters. 

When two Salvation Army lassies moved !ast month 
with their Staff Captain into a new district that the 
American Army had just cleared, there was not a 
stove or field range to be found in any of the sur- 
rounding country. And within two hours after news 
of the Salvation Army’s arrival reached the troops, 
a company on the outskirts had dispatched two mes- 
sengers up to the hastily erected tent to ask for 
doughnuts. 

Two of the men set to work with clay and field 
stones and after two days they had contrived a fire- 
place and oven. A single strip of sheet-iron made a 
roof for both the oven and grate, and two or three 
lengths of discarded sewer pipe, wired together, 
formed the chimney. It was an odd contrivance, and 
when the wind was in any direction except due west, 
it smoked intemperately, but it cooked, and as proof, 
the two girls made fudge for the entire personnel of 
an ammunition train that was passing. 

The first stove in which a lassie baked the first 
Salvation Army pie in France, was a little wood burn- 
er whose oven would only hold two pie tins. The 
wood, supplied: from the army stores, was cut in huge 
strips and was very green. In the big army kitchen 
stoves it would burn well, but in the little Salvation 
Army burner, it smouldered with a fine, black, tar- 


like smoke. Baking pies in it was slow work. Some- 
one suggested doughnuts, and since then the dough- 
nuts fried for the men at the front have on some 
days reached the two thousand mark. 

Within one week after the American Army had 
pinched off the St. Mihiel salient, the Salvation Army 
had set up seven hutments in the territory. Their 
officers, two-thirds of whom are women, were sending 
out fresh pastry every morning to the men on the 
farthest front line. They were mending the soldiers’ 
clothes. 

The Salvation Army has established its units with 
the American Army overseas in close cooperation with 
the movements of the other welfare organizations. 
Their home huts are scattered. Along the way that 
the army travels from the base up to the entrenching 
lines, the area is dotted with the little buildings of the 
civilian welfare groups. The Red Triangle of the 
Y. M. C. A. may be over the door of a hastily built 
wooden building. It may be a tent of the Salvation 
Army, an earthen cellar with the K. of C. emblem, or 
an old I'rench chateau secured by the Jewish Welfare 
Board. It does not make any difference what kind of 
a building it is, just so inside there are men ard women 
ready to serve the troops. 

The total number of uniformed social workers of 
the seven united organizations on this side of the 
water, in England, I‘rance, Italy, Russia and Switzer- 
land, today, is more than 15,000. Five hundred tons 
of supplies are shipped every week for their overseas 
work. Weekly shipments of moving picture films 
average fifteen miles and attending the shows each 
week, all of which are free, are about two and a 
half million men. 

The American public has been giving an unparal- 
leled voluntary support to the service which the organ- 
izations have carried to the men under arms. It is 
asked in the United War Work Campaign from 
November 11 to 18, to contribute $170,500,000 for a 
continuance of the work through the demobilization 


and reconstruction days. 
“*- 


DECLARES THAT AMERICAN ARTISAN IS 
INDISPENSABLE. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

In renewing our subscription to your valuable 
paper, we take pleasure in declaring that we find it 
indispensable, as it keeps us posted on all the doings 
in the hardware world. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. G. BRAUER SupPLY COMPANY. 

St. Louis, Missouri, November 9, 1918. 

+ 


ABILITY WITH HONESTY GETS RESULTS. 


Coleman du Pont, who systematized and standard- 
ized the production of the various plants which bear 
his name, declares that “ability is the thing which gets 
results with honesty. Get a man with ability who also 
has enthusiasm—and, of course, absolute honesty and 
fairness—then give him full responsibility, give him 
whole-hearted support, and you will get the one thing 


you want, results.” 
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Heller Brothers Company, Newark, New Jersey, is 
making plans to alter its foundry, the cost being 
approximately $9,000. 

The Taunton Wire Company, Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, has been incorporated for $25,000 by Max Levy, 
Samuel Robbins, and Thomas H. Kearns.’ 

The Standard Washing Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000 to manufacture machinery and wash- 
ing devices. The incorporators are F. T. Muncie, A. 
R. Goddard, and W. V. Rifle. 


- 


UNITED STATES COMMERCE CHAMBER IN 
LONDON APPROVES PRINCIPLE OF 
TRADE-MARK BILL. 





The American Chamber of Commerce in London, 
representing all large American firms doing business 
in Great Britain has reached a definite conclusion on 
the proposed American national trade-marks, after 
long and thorough consideration. The final resolution 
was as follows: 

“This chamber agrees with the principle of the 
bill in so far as it will assist in the protection of 
American markets abroad, provided: 

“(1) That the mark contains no emblem or device 
which would be considered in foreign markets as any 
indication or guarantee of quality and that it shall be 
a mark of origin in words only, and 


a 


(2) That it shall be used only in combination with 
registered American private marks.” 

The members of the American War Trade Board 
Mission to Europe were the guests of the directors of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in London re- 
cently at the Carlton Hotel at a “discussion junch.” 

This was in accordance with a plan being carried 
out by the American Chamber of Commerce for bring- 
ing about a better understanding, both by Americans 
and by British, of Anglo-American trade problems. A 
great deal has already been accomplished in removing 
misunderstandings and sources of friction and several 
tendencies toward mutual trade action between the 
two countries has been strengthened. A number of 
American and British government officials, including 
Sir Albert Stanley and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland have 
been the guests of the chamber. 

The vital necessity for making clear in all recon- 
struction proposals that America is truly disinterested 
and unselfish in her participation in this war, was 
emphasized not only by Mr. Cassatt, president of the 





chamber, but also by the Hon. Leland L. Somers, 
chairman of the War Industries Board Mission. 

Possible plans for arranging that the reconstruction 
proposals of the two countries should be kept in 
harmony were discussed, and the present friendly 
attitude of the most important British business men 
and government trade officials were pointed out to the 
mission by the directors of the chamber. 








ADVOCATES EXCLUSIVE USE OF THE 
METRIC SYSTEM IN AMERICA. 


Hardware dealers are vitally concerned in the re- 
newal of the agitation for the adoption of the metric 
system throughout the industries of America. There- 
fore, they will be interested in the following statement 
on the subject issued by the United States Treasury 
Department : 

More extensive use of the metric system in the 
trade and commerce of the United States is recom- 
mended in a resolution adopted by the United States 
section of the International High Commission, of 
which Secretary McAdoo is chairman. 

The commission has regarded this subject zs of par- 
ticular importance in the United States. It is, of 
course, unnecessary for the United States section to 
recommend to the Latin-American sections of the 
commission anything in connection with the metric 
system, which is exclusively in use throughout Latin 
America. One of the main obstacles to documentary 
uniformity as between the United States and Latin 
America is to be found in the fact that the United 
States does not make the use of the metric system 
obligatory, and consequently its consular documents 
have to allow the use of that system merely as op- 
tional. Any uniform system of classifying merchan- 
dise, however, will require on the part of the United 
States thoroughgoing and complete adherence to the 
metric system. 

Of more importance than statistical and administra- 
tive questions is the use of the metric system in trade. 
Now that the United States is obviously being drawn 
into closer and more vital commercial relations by the 
rest of the world, and particularly with Latin Amer- 
ica, our manufacturers and exporters will be obliged 
to meet the demands of their prospective customers in 
a somewhat more accommodating frame of mind than 
hitherto. Only the English-speaking nations still have 
to adopt the metric system of weights and measures, 
and among them the British Empire, or at least Great 
Britain, seems to be giving serious consideration to 
the necessity of making a change. Those who read 
the Commerce Reports of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce know how numerous are the op- 
portunities necessarily allowed to pass by because of 
our inability to supply goods and machinery con- 
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structed in accordance with the metric system. The 
subject has now assumed a most practical character in 
the minds of those who are planning for post-war 
trade expansion. 

The resolution adopted by the commission is as 
follows: 

“The United States section of the International 
High Commission, having in view the present efforts 
to bring about the exclusive use of the metric system 
of weights and measures within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, resolves: 

“I. That in the opinion of the section the adoption 
of that system would be productive of great zdvantage 
in the commercial relations of the United States with 
the other American Republics. 

“II. That the Secretary of the section be directed 
to communicate a copy of this resolution to the chair- 
man of the proper committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives.” 

oo 


HARDWARE DEALER CAN HELP FARMER 
REDEEM IDLE LAND. 


America faces the stupendous task of feeding the 
war-ravaged people of Europe. For a considerable 
period of time, we shall be under the necessity of send- 
ing food to them. Some estimates fix the period at 
more than two years, in the belief that it will require 
at least that much time to make the soil of Europe 
again available for full production, to replace farm 
buildings and machinery, to build up the herds of cattle 
All this means that American farmers 
Land which is idle be- 


and so forth. 


must redouble their efforts. 














Clearing Field by Means of Farm Explosives. 


of stumps which interfere with plowing will 
To a considerable extent, hard- 


cause 
have to be cleared. 
ware dealers in rural communities must lend their aid 
in convincing the farmers of the urgency of the situa- 
tion. One of the most practical methods along this 
line is to promote the use of farm explosives. 

It requires no complicated arguments to convince 
the average farmer that he can make his idle lands a 
source of profit at a minimum cost for preparation. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, are makers of reliable farm explosives 
and have established a system of codperating with 
dealers. The company sends agriculture booklets to 
the customers of the dealer and, in addition, has a di- 
rect-shipment-to-customer plan which does away with 
the necessity of the dealer carrying a stock of ex- 
plosives but gives him the full benefit of the sales. A 
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convenient coupon appears in the advertisement of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company which is published 
on another page of this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE ReEcorp. The coupon has a list of the 
principal products of the Company with little blank 
squares in which a check mark may be placed by the 
dealer to signify that he desires information and prices 
concerning the particular item so marked. This cou- 
pon is a convenience. It entails no obligation and it 
should be used for the reason that it opens up avenues 
of valuable information. 


SECURES PATENT FOR FISH SCALER. 





Philip Walsh, Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada, as- 
signor of one half to Louis Walsh, Port Arthur, On- 
tario, Canada, obtained United States patent 
rights under number 1,280,911, for a fish scaler, de- 


has 


scribed herewith: 

A fish scaler comprising 
an open substantially rec- 
tangular frame of uniform 
depth, a handle secured to 
the rear side of said frame, 
a flat plate mounted trans- 





versely within said frame and spaced apart from the 

front and rear sides thereof, a flat knife positioned 

against said plate with its sharpened edge below said 

frame, and means to secure said knife to said plate. 
~o- 


GIVES SERVICE WITH QUALITY. 

No two words in the English language have been 
used with greater frequency to describe the claims of 
manufacturers and jobbers than “Quality and Serv- 
ice.’ People have grown so familiar with these two 
words from constant repetition that, in many cases, 
they cease to realize the full significance of the terms. 
If it were possible to substitute two other equally 
brief words for the ideas which quality and service 
convey, it would be a satisfaction to those of us who 
feel the need of constantly sharpening their meaning. 
Quality as applied to commodities carries with it a full 
category of the virtues of craftsmanship, honest ma- 
terials, and sustained standards of excellence. Serv- 
ice connects quality with the customer. It connotes 
promptness, courtesy, friendliness, patience, intelli- 
gence, unobtrusive anticipation of wants and a score 
of other things which almost elude definition. In a 
conspicuous degree quality and service are the sign- 
manual of Bullard and Gormley Company, wholesale 
hardware dealers, Chicago, Illinois. This Company 
has personality. Its customers feel that they are deal- 
ing with warm-blooded human beings rather than with 
strangers who are interested only in their pocketbook. 
Throughout the Middle West, this house has earned 
the right to use the words “Quality and Service” with 
every unit of meaning that the words are capable of 
carrying. Hardware dealers who appreciate all that 
the words signify would do well to get into corres- 
pondence with Bullard and Gormley Company, 175 
North State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

-*- 

Hold fast to that which is good. Keep your Liberty 


Bonds. 
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SUGGESTS PLANS FOR GETTING NEW 
CUSTOMERS FOR HARDWARE. 

A considerable proportion of hardware dealers’ cus- 
tomers have gone to war. If they have been dealing 
largely or exclusively with men, the percentage is 
greater than otherwise. But, in any event, a hole has 
been knocked in the potential buying capacity of the 
local market. There is no getting away from that. 

It is true that these soldiers at the cantonments and 
elsewhere are still consumers, and goods are being 
bought by and for them; but the point is that the local 
merchant, who formerly was in a position to supply 
their wants, is no longer able to do so. This is not a 
pessimistic view of the situation; merely a statement 
of the problem that the merchant is confronted with, 
namely, How can I add new customers to take the 
place of those who have gone? 

The obvious answer is, take on additional lines of 
goods. Expand your stock; increase the number of 
points of appeal and therefore points of contact, with 
the public. Give yourself more chances to do busi- 
ness with everybody who is now on your books or who 
may be persuaded to become a customer. 

New lines have a particular advantage at this time, 
for the reason that they enable the retailer to make 
more sales to the customer that he already has. In ad- 
dition to bringing new buyers in, these goods will 
enable increased sales to be made to present custom- 
ers. There is a double advantage there. It is not so 
much a case of reduced buying capacity on the part of 
those left at home. In fact, the reverse is true in 
many instances and in many sections of the country. 

In the industrial districts, manufacturers are taking 
all of the labor they can get. Wages were never 
higher. Women and boys, whose opportunities were 
formerly restricted, are being given employment at 
wages which in peace-times would have been consid- 
ered prohibitive. The result is that they are now able 
to buy more and better goods than ever before, and 
are better prospects for the retail merchants than ever 
before. 

Likewise in farming communities, where immediate 
benefits have been received from the high prices of 
all products of the farm, including grains and live- 
stock, more money is in circulation and the merchant 
who is in a position to supply the demand for a more 
varied stock of goods is able, in spite of the reduced 
number of customers he may have to sell too, to show 
a steadily increasing volume of business. 

In short, the road to increased business is through 
the sale of new lines, which have not been handled 
heretofore. This idea may be expressed in a number 
of ways. For instance, the merchant may have carried 
goods selling within a narrow price range, on account 
of real or fancied limitations of his customers. Now 
he can increase the range, offering a complete line of 
the product, and making sure of getting the advan- 
tage of the improved position of the numerous indi- 
viduals in his trade territory who are making more 
money than they have been accustomed to have the 
spending of. 

Again, in some lines there has been a shortage of 
product or interrupted distribution, owing to scarcity 


of raw materials, labor or some other condition. The 
dealer who finds himself with a smaller stock of these 
goods, which he has been handling regularly for a 
long time, on hand, has but one alternative: increasing 
his supply of other things to make up for his reduced 
opportunities in this direction. That means getting on 
the lookout for new and appropriate lines with which 
to interest and satisfy his trade. It is the only way 
out. 

In most cases operating expenses are pretty well 
fixed. The merchant is seldom in a position to reduce 
them. He has his rent to pay, his taxes to look after 
and his pay-roll. In view of the higher costs of liv- 
ing, he can’t reduce the latter, and the other items are 
likely to show an advance rather than a reduction. 
And in other directions contributing to overhead it is 
next to impossible to whittle down the expenditures to 
any material extent. 

That means that the merchant must maintain his 
volume. He can not afford to have a shrinkage of 
business, since that would immediately result in a 
higher percentage of overhead expense, and hence in 
a reduced margin of profit. Allowing the volume to 
sag involves the danger of making unprofitable the 
handling of the best lines in the store, because of the 
burden of expense that they will be forced to carry. 

On the other hand, finding a solution of the difficulty 
in the addition of new lines, by means of which vol- 
ume is maintained or increased, furnishes a double 
opportunity for profit. With a number of 
shoved up to a new notch, overhead drops and the 
Thus’ these newcomers in 


sales 


margin of profit climbs. 
the stock not only prove of value in and of themselves, 
but make everything else handled just that much more 
desirable an item of merchandise. 

The ideal addition to the stock of any particular 
store may not be the ideal for some other store in a 
different location, with a different class of trade. But 
it goes without saying that the dealer who is on the 
lookout for merchandise which suits the needs of his 
customers, and is in line with the demands of his trade, 
will be able to use it to good advantage in broadening 
his sales opportunities and meeting one of the prob- 
lems of the war. 


~ 


MECHANICS PREFER SPECIAL TCOLS. 





-ainstaking mechanics prefer specialized tools. 
They are not satisfied to use a good tool for work of 
too general a character. Experience has taught them 
that greater accuracy of workmanship can be achieved 
by employing tools which are specially adapted to par- 
ticularized work. Moreover, they find that by such 
specialization of tools and limitation of their use, eff- 
ciency is greatly augmented and speed is acquired 
without sacrificing any of the essential qualities of 
good craftsmanship. An example may be cited in the 
case of the growing favor with which mechanics look 
upon the Stanley Sleeve Bit Brace depicted herewith. 
Inquiry in various quarters reveals the interesting fact 
that many workmen are adding a sleeve brace to their 
collection of tools. They have discovered that speed 
on light work can readily be obtained by using the 


sleeve bit brace in place of the regular ratchet brace. 




















. 
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A glance at the accompanying illustration will show 
the form of this particular non-ratchet or sleeve brace. 
The Stanley line of sleeve bit braces is well up to the 
standard of its other products. The recesses in the 





Stanley Sleeve Bit Brace, Made by the Stanley Rule and Level 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


chuck body for receiving the jaws are accurately ma- 
chined, holding them true and insuring a uniform and 
The chuck jaws 
Par- 


firm grip on the shank of the bit. 
may also be had in octagonal shells, if desired. 
ticulars of this very convenient sleeve bit brace may 
be acquired by addressing the Stanley Rule and Level 
Company, New britain, Connecticut. 

~o- 
HELPS RESTORE WOUNDED SOLDIERS 

TO LIFE OF USEFULNESS. 


The United States Government is resolved to do 
its best to restore every wounded American soldier 
and sailor to health, strength, and self-supporting 
activity. 

Until his discharge from the hospital all the med- 
ical and surgical treatment necessary to restore him 
to health is under the jurisdiction of the military or 
naval authorities, according to the branch of the serv 
ice he is in. The vocational training, the re-education 
and rehabilitation necessary to restore him to self- 
supporting activity, is under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

If he needs an artificial limb or mechanical appli 
ance the Government will supply it free, will keep it in 
repair, and renew it when necessary. If after his dis- 
charge he again needs medical treatment on account 
of his disability, the Government wil! supply it free 

Every Liberty Bond holder who holds his bond is 
keeping up a part of this great work of restoring to 
health, strength, and usefulness the men who have 
suffered for their country. 

oo 
ISSUES CAUTION AGAINST THE USE OF 
MISLEADING ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Such careless use of illustration in retail advertise- 
ments as to bring disappointment to the minds of cus- 
tomers when they see the actual goods, is a practice 
which is often the cause of trouble in communities 
which have active advertising club vigilance com- 
mittees, says a bulletin from the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

A case in point was that of the use of an illustra- 
tion of a carpet sweeper of high grade when, as a 
matter of fact, the sweeper on sale was of a much 
cheaper article, and decidedly plainer in 
than the illustration indicated. 

An investigation indicates that while the error is 


appearance 
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the other way about in rare cases, and an illustration 
of a cheaper sweeper is used to advertise one of a 
better grade, there are fifty cases where the picture 
is better than the sweeper to one where the sweeper 
is better than the picture. 

“In many instances,” says Merle Sidener, chairman 
of the National Vigilance Committee, “I believe that 
such errors are the result of thoughtlessness. One 
illustration looks better than the other, and the man 
who prepares the advertisements for a store wants 
He, therefore, selects the bet- 

It would be better if the ad- 
vertisement did not appear at all, for it can not pay 
to fool the public. Untruthful advertising is worse 
than none in the long run.” 


them to be attractive. 
ter looking illustration. 


Vigilance committees, Mr. Sidener says, have many 
complaints in relation to the improper use of illustra- 
tions, the bulletin mentioning sweepers only as an 
example. 

In one such instance, an artist was handed some 
“copy” advertising a fern sale, and was instructed to 
illustrate it. A fern like the picture he drew for the 
advertisement could not have been had for less than 
Women went to the 
The fact that the 
ferns which were offered were, without doubt, easily 


four times the price advertised. 
store to get ferns like the picture. 


worth the price asked, did not materially help the sit- 


uation. Customers were disappointed. Customers 
left the store with a distinct impression that they had 
been fooled. 

+ 


CORN BREAD PAN IS GOOD SELLER. 


The Sturdy pioneers of America who blazed the 
the 
adepts in the making of succulent corn bread. In 


pathways of civilization across continent were 
many a southern community they left the pricesless 
heritage of “Johnny-cake” and corn-pones. The re- 
cent world war, under the pressure of food conserva- 
tion, brought about a revival in the recent generation 
of the old time corn bread of the pioneers. Indeed, it 
may be said that 
the 
improved 
the 


foregoing 


revival has 
upon 

of 
gen- 
Do 


science 


recipes 


erations. 


mestic 





Corn Bread Pans Made by Stover Manu- have 
facturing and Engine Company, 


Freeport, Illinois. 


experts 
enabled the 
housewives of today to produce a more delicious prod 
uct than that which set the mouths of their grand 
parents watering in the old ante-bellum days. Ours 
is distinctly an age of comfort and labor saving. The 
modern cook would burst into fierce rebellion were 
he compelled to pursue his art with the relatively 
Mechanical skill 


devotes itself in our times to lightening the burdens 


crude devices of half a century ago. 


of the kitchen as well as of the shop and factory. 

\n example of this is to be found in the corn bread 
pans shown in the accompanying illustration and made 
by Stover Manufacturing and Engine Company of 
Freeport, Illinois. It needs no elaborate argument to 
convince the progressive hardware dealer that an arti 
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cle of this kind is certain to find prompt and ready 
sale among his women customers. Other equally 
profitable hardware specialties are manufactured by 
this Company. An inquiry addressed to the Stover 
Manufacturing and Engine Company, 719 East Street, 
Freeport, Illinois, will bring useful information and 
terms to dealers. On another page of this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD appears 
the advertisement of this Company with a coupon in 
the lower corner thereof containing blank spaces for 
the name, address, and business of the inquirer. This 
coupon is designed to save time for the dealer. Its 
use is urged as a matter of common sense. 


---—-—- -eer 


FREQUENT STOCK TURN-OVER KEEPS 
THE CASH REGISTER RINGING. 

Many of the cleverest merchants in the world are 
conducting small establishments. They may have 
practically no capital, and yet make comfortable liv- 
ings because of their ability to keep turning over their 


stock. The large number of retail failures is due in 
most instances to one great cause—careless buying. 
EOE LO, 
OBITUARY. 


Clarence A. Knapp. 

A lingering illness of several months’ duration ter- 
minated in the death of Clarence A. Knapp, President 
of the National Hardware Association, at his home 
in Sioux City, lowa. He leaves behind him an ex- 
ample of achievements attained by honesty of purpose 
and unremitting effort which is an inspiration to every 
merchant of the land. Few men have risen as high 
in their chosen avocation as Clarence A. Knapp did 





Clarence A. Knapp. 


from the day when he opened a little hardware store 
in Norwood, Iowa, until he became the chief of the 
great wholesale hardware house of the Knapp-Spencer 
Company at Sioux City, Iowa. 

He was born in Green Bay, Wisconsin, in the year 
1846 and at the age of 24 years was married to Sarah 
E‘izabeth Sewell, who sorrowfully survives him. With 
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indomitable determination he began business in a small 
town forty miles from the nearest railroad. He had 
ambition and a far-seeing confidence in the growth of 
his native state, and he never neglected the slightest 
opportunity to strengthen and expand his trade. In 
this he was greatly aided by the magnetism of his own 
nature. He was patient, wise, and warm-hearted; 
and these qualities attracted to him the friendship of 
people in every walk of life. 

As the years went by, his popularity in the hardware 
trade spread beyond the borders of his native state 
Always a staunch advocate of organization, he was 
among the first to perceive its necessity for the develop- 
ment of the wholesale hardware interests of America. 
Thus he became one of the founders of the National 
Hardware Association and worked incessantly for its 
welfare. 

He carried his convictions regarding the value of 
organization into every avenue of his manifold 
activities. He was past president of the Commercial 
Club of Sioux City, lowa; Past Eminent Commander 
Columbian Commandery, Knights Templar, and thirty- 
second degree Mason, as well as one of the builders 
of the First Congregational church of his city. Be- 
sides his wife, he is survived by his son, Walter S. 
Knapp, his daughter, Marguerite Knapp, and his 
brother, Frank A. Knapp, of Portland, Oregon, and 
his sister, Miss Minnie Knapp, of Fond du 
Wisconsin. 

Captain Lawrence Howard Bertsch. 

Capt, Lawrence Howard Bertsch, Vice President 
of Bertsch and Company, Cambridge City, Indiana, 
who enlisted in the Ordnance Department, Cannon Di- 
vision, Engineering Section, last June, died recently at 
the Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., after 
only four daks sickness of influenza, followed by pneu- 
monia. The remains, accompanied by Corporal A. I. 
Whittaker, Medical Corps, Washington, D. C., and 
family, 


lac, 


several members of the deceased's were 
brought home for burial. 
companied the body to the Union Station, Washington, 
D.C. 

Capt. Lawrence Howard Bertsch was born in Cam- 
bridge City, Indiana, October 18th, 1879. He at- 


Indiana, from 


A military escort also ac- 


tended Earlham College, Richmond, 
i898 to 1901 and Indiana University, Lloomington, 
1902, where he received a degree of 
He entered the University of Mich- 


Indiana, in 
Bachelor of Arts. 
igan in 1903 and received a degree in Mechanical [:n- 
gineering in 1907. He was the chief engineer for 
Bertsch and Company, previous to his enlistment in 
the service, and had a very extensive acquaintance 
among various manufacturers, particularly users of 
shears, punches and rolls. 

He was a member of several lodges, including the 
Masons, Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Moose and 
Elks. He was also a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Indiana Engineering 
Society and Sigma Chi College Fraternity. He was 
always keenly interested in both national and _ local 
politics and was a candidate for the State Legislature 
He took an active interest in all campaigns 
He is survived by 


in 1910. 
and spoke for various candidates. 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Bertsch, four brothers 
and four sisters. 




















Melvin Lake Corey. 

The death early in the week at Argos, Indiana, of 
Melvin Lake Corey, Treasurer National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, removes one of the most conspicu- 
ous figures in the history of that organization. Al- 
most two score years ago he called together a small 
group of alert hardware dealers at Princeton, Indiana, 
and formed a society of retailers which became the 
nucleus out of which was evolved the present power- 
ful National Retail Hardware Association. [rom that 
time until his departure from this life, his best thought 
and aspirations were centered upon the work for which 
he was so eminently fitted by nature, predilection, and 
training. 

Instead of attaining his objective by theorizing and 
experiment, he went forward under the sure guidance 
of his own experience. He knew the problems which 
perplex the retailer because he himself had wrestled 
with them under conditions which gave him a keen in- 
sight into their manifold difficulties. The knowledge 
which he brought to their’solution was not the product 
of academic research or abstract philosophizing. It 
was acquired in the actual daily operations of mer- 
chandising. Nearly forty years ago—in 1879, to be 
exact—he opened a hardware store at Argos, Indiana 
in partnership with his brother, which in later years 
became famous far beyond the confines of Indiana 
as the “Corner Hardware of Argos.” 

It was in this store, as in a laboratory, that he 
worked out the principles of efficient merchandising 
which he so eloquently and persistently preached to 
his fellow merchants in state and national associations. 
He was among the first to perceive the necessity for 
an accurate accounting and cost-finding system in the 
management of hardware retailing, and he labored 
assidously to devise and obtain the general adoption 
of a simplified method in this matter which would fit 
the needs of the average hardware store. 

In order to promote the welfare of the hardware 
retailer he saw that it was essential to foster organized 
With char 
acteristic enthusiasm he threw himself heart and soul 


cooperation and interchange of ideas. 


into the gigantic task of building up a national asso- 
ciation which would unify and coordinate the retail 
hardware trade of the United States. It is no dis- 
paragement of the achievements of other officers of 
that body to declare that, in a very large measure, the 
extraordinary success of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, its growth and widespread influence, 
were due to his untiring energy, breadth of vision, and 
uncommon executive ability. Indeed, so thoroughly 
were the rank and file of that organization convinced 
of the value of his service that, year after year, they 
re-elected him to the position of secretary.. And it 
was only at the last convention that they were per- 
suaded to let him relax his onerous duties and take 
the less exacting office of treasurer. 

Melvin Lake Corey was born March 27, 1854, on 
a farm southwest of Argos, Indiana. He was the 
youngest of five children and, at the time of his death, 
was the only surviving member of his family. While 
still quite a child, his family moved to Penn Yan, New 
York, where he grew to manhood, attending school at 
Walworth Academy and at Rochester Business Uni- 
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versity. He taught school for a brief period and in 
1879 returned to Argos, Indiana, where he engaged in 


the hardware business with his brother. 
In 1880 he united in marriage with Alwilda Boggs, 


who died in 1889 leaving one son Earl. Mr. Corey 


again united in marriage, in 1890, with Mahala 
Shaffer. Three children blessed the home in this 
union, Lawrence O., James Lowell and Hattie. Law- 


rence is a First Lieutenant of Infantry with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in France, James Lowell 
gave his life to his country in the battle of Chateau 
Thierry, July 19, and Miss Hattie is now at home 
with her mother. Thanks to Mr. Corey’s kindliness 
of heart and broad foresight, all the children received 
generous consideration at his hand and liberal prep- 
aration for chosen fields of endeavor. 


He was a member of Argos Lodge I’. & A. M. No. 
399 and a charter member of Argos Lodge No. 212, 
Knights of Pythias, taking great pride and interest in 
his fraternal connections to the last. lor many years 
he had served as superintendent of the Christian Sun- 
day School and his devotion to and support of church 
work remained unabated. 

enroute home from his summer home at Bay Lake, 
Minnesota, several weeks ago, he was taken suddenly 
ill, but managed to rally and, although under the doc 
tor’s care, entered upon the Fourth Liberty Loan drive 
with characteristic energy. At noon of the second, 
day, he was apprised, as local chairman, his territory 
had gone “over the top” and before night he had re 
tired to his home and was soon confined to his bed. 
lle was the recipient of every possible ministration but 
although he fought the grim destroyer with character- 
istic courage and fortitude, he steadily weakened and 
on the late evening of Sunday, November 10, 1918, 
he silently “crossed the bar,” at the age of 64 years, 
7 months and 13 days. 

l‘uneral services were held at his home in Argos, 
Wednesday, November 13, 1918. Both the local Ma- 
sonic and Knights of Pythias orders attended in a 
body, the latter having charge of the burial rites. The 
floral offerings were beautiful and most profuse, re 
quiring the assistance of special help and conveyance. 
Interment was made at Maple Grove, Indiana. 


Hardware men from out of town at the funeral of 


M. L. Corey were: George A. Jones, Peru, Indiana; 
B. G. Shanklin, Frankfort, Indiana; T. L. McCarty, 


Fort Bransh, Indiana, President Indiana Retail Hard- 
Broadie, Williamsport, In 
Hard- 


ware Association; Fred Weir, Ligonier, Indiana, l'irst 


ware Association; A. C. 
diana, Second Vice President Indiana Retail 
Vice-president Indiana Retail Hardware Association ; 
Mr. and \frs. Charles Frame, North Manchester, In- 
diano; N. Milo J. 
Thomas, Corruna, Indiana; Albert Deprez, Shelby 
Hall, Indianapolis, Treas 


B. Stoner, Rochester, Indiana: 
Indiana: Charles E 
Hardware Association: Kk. M. 


ville, 
urer Indiana Retail 
Bush, Evansville, Indiana; Charles William, Streator, 
Illinois; L. C. Abbott, lowa: M. D. 
Hussie, Omaha, Nebraska, President National Retail 
Association: W. P. 
T. Woodward, Carlinville, Illinois : 


Marshalltown, 


Hardware Lewis, Huntington, 


Pennsylvania; C. 


P. J. 


Jacobs, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Secretar, 
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Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association; Leon D. 
Nish, Elgin, Illinois, Secretary Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Association; H. O. Roberts, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, Secretary Minneapolis Retail Hardware As- 
sociation; A. R. Sales, Mason City, Iowa, Secretary 
lowa Retail Hardware Association; George M. Gray, 
Ohio: Nathan Roberts, Lincoln Nebraska, 
Nebraska Retail Hardware Association; A. 
J. Scott, Marine City, Michigan, Secretary Michigan 
Retail Hardware Association; C. N. Barnes, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, Secretary North Dakota Retail 
Hardware Association; F. E. Strong, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; M. S. Matthews, Minneapolis, Minnesota ; 
H. A. Squibbs, Chicago, Illinois; W. P. Bogardus, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio; James Carson, Dayton, Ohio, Sec- 
retary Ohio Hardware Association. 
A. H. Moore. 

A well-liked hardware dealer passed away when 
A. H. Moore of Evanston, Illinois, died suddenly at 
his residence of cerebral hemorrhage. During the 
fifteen years in which he built up a prosperous busi- 
ness at 917 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, he made many 
friends among his customers. He was born in Free- 
port, Illinois, in 1855, and moved to Evanston, a 
suburb of Chicago, in 1903. His store was noted for 
the uniform excellence of its service and was strongly 
representative of his kindly personality. 

A TE 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


Coshocton, 
Secretary 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


27653.—A man in Cuba desires to secure an exclusive 
agency for the sale of hardware, cutlery, etc. References. 

27654.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of agricultural machinery and implements, and motors 
for industrial purposes. Correspondence should be in French. 
Reference. 

27655.—A Belgian business man in Canada desires to 
secure an agency for the sale of American products in 
Canada. He mentions no particular line. 

27656 —The representative of a firm in Russia, who is 
at present in the United States, desires to be placed in 
communication with American manufacturers and exporters 
of saws for wood cutting, circular saws, hand saws, band 
saws, files and rasps, all kinds of abrasive wheels and 
stones, abrasive cloths, wrenches, with a view to exclusive 
representation in Russia. Quotations should be made f. o. b. 
New York. References. 

27658.—A company has been formed in Argentina for 
maintaining an exhibition of American manufactured goods 
and wishes to arrange with manufacturers in the United 
States for displaying their products and filling orders 
obtained from the samples, on a commission basis. The 
company has a branch office in the United States. 

27662—A Dusiness man in France desires to be placed 
in communication with American manufacturers and export- 
ers with a view to purchasing or securing an exclusive agency 
for the sale of their products. He would prefer dealing in 
wholesale articles. especially raw materials, for the marketing 
of which international business knowledge, such as banking, 
shinping. languages. etc., is necessary. He will furnish 
refer: nees unon application. 

27663.—A firm in Argentina desires to represent Ameri- 
can manufacturers of hardware, preferably on a commission 
hasis. References. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, place 
to be announced later, December 10, 11 and 12, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Okiahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 


National tlardware Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, December 11, 12 and 13, 1918. T. J. Fernley, Secre- 
tary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, December 11, 12 and 13, 1918. F. D. 
Mitchell, Secretary, 4016 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 


Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Missouri, January 14, 15 and 16, 1919. 
H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement 
Spokane, Washington, January 15, 16 and 17, 
Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 


Associa- 
tion, 1919. 
E. E. Wash- 
ington. 

Oregon Retai! Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland, January 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1919. E. E. 
Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Washington. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brown Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister, Secretary. Boulder, Colorado 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, "Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Towa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware . Association, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hote: 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish. 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 
18, 19, 20 and 21, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson. 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul. Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo 
New York, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919. Hotel LaFavette 
John B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 
New York. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ 
Tyler Hotel. Louisville, February 25, 26, 27, and 28, 
J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
mazoo, March 5, 6. 7, 1919. Park-American 
FEderle, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, 


Kalamazoo. 
Secretary. 


Association, 
1919. 


Association, Kala- 
Hotel. F. E. 
Michigan. 
“e+. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arizona. 
J. Ivancovich Company, Tucson, has opened its hard- 
ware department. 
Kansas. 
The Glasgow Hardware Company, 
been incorporated for $8.000 by Robert Glasgow, 
Glasgow and William A. Nutter. 
Green Brothers, Lawrence, are fitting up the rooms at 
633 and 634 Massachusetts Street, for their stock of hard- 
ware and implements. 


Baxter Springs, has 
Lizzie 


Missouri. 
The Kessler Hardware Company, Maryville, has moved 
into its new building on North Main Street. 
O. E. Connell has opened a new hardware and imple- 


ment store at Cameron. 
Oklahoma. 


Harry Walker has moved his stock of hardware into the 
Humphrey Ruilding at Breckenridge. 

R. Z. Todd and Sam Howard, known as The Todd 
Hardware Comnany of Wagoner, have purchased the hard- 
ware stock of Walter Brothers. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 





The Auto Body and Equipment Corporation, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, has been capitalized at $25,000 
James L. Nimal, 

Alvah S. Kuhl and Daniel C. Bradley are the incorpo- 


to manufacture automobile parts. 


rators. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY OUTLOOK IS 
ENCOURAGING TO DEALER. 





For quite a while during the period of reconstruc- 
tion the automobile industry will continue to operate 
below capacity—at least with regard to the production 
of pleasure cars. Even with the signing of the 
armistice the Government will require hundreds of 
thousands of men in the field for various purposes. 
It will need passenger cars, trucks, and other products 
of the automobile industry. Consequently the supply 
of these things for purely civilian use will continue to 
be limited. 

In all probability, therefore, owners of cars will 
find themselves under the necessity of getting along 
They will be glad to avail 
as are known to pro- 
Enterprising hardware 
and probabilities into 


with last year’s model. 
themselves of such accessories 
long the service of their cars. 
dealers who take these facts 
their reckoning, will lose no time in preparing to get 
their share of this valuable trade in automobile acces- 
sories. By confining their stock to standardized ac- 
cessories and avoiding experimental devices of which 
they have no certainty as to performance, they will 
be in a position to give satisfaction to their customers. 
This, of course, spells continued patronage. 
anata 


INDICATES WAY TO START MOTOR. 








The dealer in automobile accessories who makes it 
his business to learn all he can about motor cars is in 
a position to give helpful advice to his customers. 
Thus he acquires a reputation for service which is a 
powerful magnet for drawing trade to his store. In 
the matter of starting the motor in cold weather, for 
instance, he can be of practical assistance to his 
patrons by suggesting a number of tried and old fash- 
ioned methods to those who do not care to buy a 
priming outfit. One of the methods, for example, is 
to drain the cooling system and fill it with hot water 
to warm up the metal and thereby quicken the vapor- 
ization of ordinary gasolene. 


om 


PROLONGS USEFULNESS OF TIRES. 





Maintaining the proper degree of inflation in a tire 
prolongs its usefulness. As a result of tests carried 
out by one’ of the big tire manufacturers, it is now 
possible to determine with accuracy the exact amount 
of inflation which will give the best service for any 


particular size or make-up of tire. To do so, the 





car is driven halfway onto a pair of wagon scales and 
In like man- 
The 
weight in each case is divided by two to get the load 
on each front and each rear wheel. 


the load on the front wheels is weighed. 
ner the load on the rear wheels is ascertained. 


lor example, if 
a tire is four inches across and the weight on the tire 
is 750 pounds, the proper pressure for that tire is sixty 
pounds if it is a fabric tire and fifty-four pounds if 
it is a cord tire. This pressure should be maintained 
to within 10 per cent. That is to say, if the pressure 
falls off 10 per cent, the tire should again be inflated 
to a pressure of sixty pounds or fifty-four pounds 
according as it is a fabric or a cord tire. 
~o- 


PRIMING OUTFITS FIND READY SALE. 


Difficulty in getting the motor started in cold 
weather has led to the invention of various priming 
devices, by means of which the driver can sit in his 
seat and prime from there without trouble. The 
priming outfit which renders this possible consists of 
a small tank, holding about a quart and placed out of 
sight under the dash. From this tank a conduit leads 
whatever liquid is used into the intake manifold at 
the will of the driver, who has a control—usually in 
An effi- 
cient primer outfit is a paying accessory for the dealer. 
difficult to 


the form of a pump—conveniently located. 


The selling price is moderate. It is not 
install. 


eo 


ACCESSORIES GIVE COMFORT. 


A writer in The Nation’s Business sums up the things 
accomplished by automobile accessories. “They have 
robbed cranking of its backaches and broken arms,” 
he states. “They iron out the roughest roads; they 
banish the curse of cold feet from the worst winter 
day; linked up with the motor they take out the re- 
sponsiLilities and treble the pleasures of motoring. 

“Traveling with its patron saint—the automobile 
the accessory business has gained a position of vast 
importance. The owner of a motor car looking with 
adoring eyes on the finished product naturally assumes 
that the machine was turned out entirely by the plant 
whose names it bears. The truth is that a complete 
car at the prevailing low prices would not be possible 
were it not for the hundreds of factories specializing 
in particular parts which are included in the equipment. 

“This specialization enables the motor car maker 
and the motor car buyer—to get the best possible ma- 
chine for the lowest possible price. The same factor 
deserves much of the credit for the fact that American 
machines are sweeping their foreign competitors off 
the commercial maps.” 

scnpeieseitnaieyiiliiiiaiiiiianmnis 
Jack up rear wheels and see that the axle is not bent 


and that the demountable rims are mounted true. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








A noteworthy characteristic of the accompanying 
advertisement, reproduced from the Erie Daily Times, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, is the quotation of prices on each 
item. This is a feature of all the publicity of the Erie 
Hardware Company which sets a good example to 
other merchants. Times without number, it has been 
necessary to direct attention in these columns to the 
lamentable failure to state prices in hardware adver- 
tisements. People want to know what a thing is going 
to cost before their interest in it can be aroused to the 
point of buying. Always there is a feeling of distrust 
when articles are advertised without any hint of their 
selling price. This feeling produces a bad effect in- 
sofar as the merchant is concerned. Generally, in such 
circumstances, the impression is gained that prices 
are not the same for all, that the first quotation of the 
clerk can be lowered by haggling, and that excessive 









SATURDAY’S 
Week End Sale 


STOVE POLISH 
A good grade and size ean of Quick and Easy Stove 
Polish, a regular 15c per can value. 
Price 9c 
POTATO DIGGING HOOKS 
This is potato digging time. This Hook is a high 
grade swel hook. 
Sale Price 78 


COMBINATION STEEL PLYERS 
These are the adjustable nickel plated steel Plyers, 
handy for shop, auto, or home. A regular $1.00 value. 
Sale Price 49c 
PAD LOCKS 
4 steel finished spring Padlock, regular 35c value. 
Sale Price 18c 
BALL BEARING ROLLER SKATES 
They are extra strong and easy rolling, ball bear- 
ing, .djustable roller skates, a regular $3.00 value 
Sale Price $2.39 per Pair 
RUBBER ROOFING 
1 1-2 ply Rubber Roofing, mill ends, as seconds, 
that makes a good cheap roofing for chicken or tool 
house, or good lining paper; no nails or caps. 
Sale Price 90c per Roll 
Don’t forget that your winter time hardware wants 
are to be found here at less price and better assortment 
than anywhere else. Look us over before buying else- 
where—it will be a big saving to you. 


ERIE HARDWARE CO. 








Prices and assortment are atways right here. Store 
hours 7 a.m.to6 p.m. Saturdays, 7 a.m. to 9 a2» 





charges are made to the customer who is not clever 
enough to obtain a reduction. All doubts, however, 
are set at rest when there is a sincere, unmistakable 
statement of prices on every commodity advertised. 
Another praiseworthy quality of this advertisement is 


the clear, succinct, and persuasive description of the 
various things listed. 
x * x 
Sometimes a mere announcement of the receipt of 
a line of goods is a justifiable use of newspaper space, 
especially when it is so strongly displayed as that of 
the J. R. Sower Hardware Company in the State 


_ATTENTION 
Housekeepers 


WE have just received a complete 


NEW LINE OF ALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS 
Just the think to make the cook smile. 
Window Display. 


J. R. Sower Hdw. Co. 


Opp. Court House ane Poth Phones Yo 15 











See our Show 







Journal of Frankfort, Kentucky. Sound judgment 
is shown in the wording of this advertisement. It 
is directed to the attention of housekeepers. Naturally, 
they have the most interest in aluminum cooking 
utensils. A touch of agreeable sentiment is added by 
the sentence, ‘Just the thing to make the cook smile.” 
It is regrettable that so palpable a blunder of printing 
should have been permitted to pass as that of “think” 
instead of “thing,” in the sixth line of the adver- 
tisement. 
$s 


GIVES SNAPPY DEFINITIONS. 





Advertising is what nothing was ever sold without. 

There isn’t a human being who doesn’t believe in 
advertising. © 

If he really doesn’t, he would better commit suicide. 

And that will give him a lot of publicity that no- 
body can cash in on. 

This boob is anxious for everybody to tell other 
people that his place is a good one to trade. 

But he won’t give the advertiser anything for tell- 
ing the other folks. 

The man who puts on good clothes advertises his 
own respectability, and expects results in the shape of 
the respect of others. 

The man who dresses poorly because of necessity of 
purposely, advertises his poverty and expects results 
in other people’s help or contempt. 

In fact, every honest person wants advertising. 

Only dishonest people are afraid of it, and they get 
it anyway. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








GOVERNMENT ISSUES BOOKLET ON HOW 
TO IMPROVE WARM AIR HEATER. 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., has just issued an excellent trea- 
tise written by Charles Whiting Laker, entitled “How 
To Improve the Hot-Air 
dealers and installers of warm air heaters will find 


Furnace.” Enterprising 
this booklet an invaluable aid in getting new business 
as well as in increasing their own knowledge of warm 
air heating. In order to acquaint them with the book- 
let so that, later on, they may write to Washington, 
D. C., for copies of it for their own benefit, the 
pamphlet is herewith reproduced : 

“At this time, when fuel saving at every point has 
become a matter of national importance, it seems 
worth while to call general attention to the opportun- 
ity that exists for making a great saving in the coal 
used for house heating where warm air heaters are 
employed. 

With most warm air layouts it is possible, by a 
simple and inexpensive change, to effect a saving of 
20 to 30 per cent in the coal required to heat the build- 
ing in severe weather, and the building can be kept far 
more comfortable. In fact, it is easy to change warm 
air house heating from a system markedly inferior to 
steam or hot-water apparatus to a system that com- 
pares with them most favorably in nearly all respects. 

The Auxiliary Cold-Air Inlet. 

“The plan here recommended is merely the ad- 
dition of an auxiliary cold-air duct by which the air 
supply to the warm air heater may be taken from in- 
side the house, instead of from outdoors, during very 
cold or windy weather. 

“There is, of course, nothing novel in this proposal. 
Warm air heaters have been installed on this plan for 
many years; and the only surprising feature is that all 
warm air heaters are not installed in this way, instead 
of an occasional one. The saving in coal made pos- 
sible by such an arrangement is obvious when one 
considers the difference between heating air taken 
from outdoors, which may be at zero temperature or 
below, and air taken from inside the house entering 
the heater at a temperature averaging perhaps 60° 
Fahrenheit. 

“The saving in fuel is especially great, of course 
where a warm air heater is designed and installed, as 
all warm air heaters should be, to deliver a large 
volume of warm air instead of a small ~olume of very 
highly heated air. It is, in fact, a material advantage 
of the auxiliary cold-air inlet from inside the house 
that it enables a warm air heater to be installed which 
will deliver warm air instead of hot air—a thing which 
is difficult or impossible when the entire air supply 
is taken from outdoors. 

“One might suppose that all warm air heaters would 





be built according to the plan here recommended ; but 
for the ordinary dwelling the heating apparatus usual- 
ly receives only such thought and attention as the 
plumber or builder cares to give it. It is a question 
of putting in equipment that will cost the least and 
sell the best, rather than what will give the best re- 
sults in operation. 

“In these times, however, when economy at every 
point is demanded as a patriotic duty, it is surely the 
duty and opportunity of engineers to undertake leader- 
ship in this reform. No argument whatever is neces- 
sary to convince engineers of the practical advantages 
of the change here urged. It may be useful, how- 
ever, to recount some of the arguments that are neces- 
sary in combating objections raised through popular 
prejudice or ignorance. 

The Ventilation Bugaboo. 

“The first objection, sure to be advanced by nine 
persons out of ten, when the change here urged is 
suggested, is that such a plan deserves summary con 
demnation because it provides no fresh air for venti- 
lation. 

“The first answer to be made to this objection is that 
with either a steam or hot-water heating system, as 
installed in nearly all buildings of ordinary size, no 
There- 


fore if a warm air heater plant took its entire cold-air 


fresh air whatever is provided for ventilation. 


supply from inside the house at all times, it would be 
at least no more objectionab'e as regards lack of venti- 
But if 


the air supply for the warm air heater is taken from 


lation than is a steam or hot water system. 


the inside the house only in severe weather the most 
captious objector could have no reasonable ground for 
criticism as regards ventilation. Scientific tests have 
demonstrated that the air in an ordinary dwelling 1s 
changing all the time, through cracks around windows 
The 


of change of air increases rapidly with lowering tem 


and doors, and even through the walls. rate 
perature and especially with increase in wind velo 
city. Hence, a cold-air duct to the warm air heater 
from inside the house when opened only in very cold 
or windy weather will be used at a time when the 
fresh air coming in around the closed doors and 
windows furnishes as large a volume of ventilation as 
is demanded by standard health authorities. 

“A warm air heater, even when arranged to draw air 
from inside the house at all times, would still have a 
decided advantage over the steam or hot-water heat 
ing system as regards ventilation, in that it constantly 
tends to “average” the air content of the entire house. 


Thus, a room may have four or five people in it, while 


other rooms in the house are entirely vacant. With a 
steam radiator in the room the atmosphere will soon 
eet close and stuffy: but with a warm air heater flue 


sending up a large volume of air drawn from the un 


ntila 


eccupied rooms of the house, where natural ve 
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tion is going on, the air in the occupied room will be 
rapidly changed. 

“In an ordinary dwelling house, all that is neces- 
sary to effect the change here recommended is to 
make an opening through the floor, with a register 
face, and lead a cold-air duct thence to the base of 
the warm air heater. It will usually be possible to 
install such a cold-air register in the first-floor hall, 
from various rooms open. 

Why the Interior Cold-Air Inlet Makes the House More 
Comfortable. 

“It was remarked at the outset that by taking cold 
air from inside the house in severe weather not only 
would a large saving of fuel be effected, but the house 
would be much more comfortable in such weather. 
The reason for this is that a warm air heater can ade- 
quately heat a building when taking in air at fifty 
degrees to sixty degrees Fahrenheit, which it could not 
possibly heat when taking in air at zero or below. 
By taking the cold air from inside the house, also, 
the layer of cold air that accumulates on the floors as 
a result of the natural ventilation at windows and 
doors is constantly being drawn off and heated.* 

“One great defect of the warm air heating system 
as commonly installed is that while the upper part of 
the room is overheated the floor is cold. There is, in 
fact, no place for the layer of cold air next the floor 
to go to. It is only as this air is slowly raised and 
mixed with the heated air from the warm air heater 
by being entrained with the ascending air current 
from the registers that the floors finally become warm. 
On this account, it is necessary to greatly overheat 
the air in the upper parts of the room in order to raise 
to the standard living-room temperature of seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit the air near the floor. This neces- 
sary overheating of the upper part of the rooms while 
the floors remain cold is another reason why the opin- 
ion is so widely held that the warm air system of heat- 
ing is necessarily unhealthful and uncomfortable. 

“The reader should understand, however, that the 
mere addition of an auxiliary inside cold-air duct will 
not transform a warm air heater outfit into a model 
system. In the following paragraphs are discussed in 
more detail the principles that need to be followed in 
putting in warm air heaters to make them thoroughly 
satisfactory. The preceding discussion was intended 
chiefly to emphasize the need of remodeling the great 
bulk of existing heating plants of this type so that 
they will be reasonably economical of fuel, and on the 
opportunity for engineers to render a great public 
service by inaugurating campaigns to carry out this 
work on a large scale. 

Improvements in Design of Hot-Air Heating Plants 

Needed for Competing With Other Systems. 

“The writer has shown how the addition to warm 
air heating plants of an auxiliary cold-air duct draw- 
ing air from inside the house will save coal and over- 
come much of the difficulty commonly experienced 
with warm air heaters. He will now endeavor to show 
that a warm air heating plant, properly installed, in a 
building of moderate size, has many important ad- 
vantages over either steam or hot water. 

“There is no doubt that for househeating the warm 
air system is generally regarded by the public, and 


probably by the majority of architects, as being decid- 
edly inferior to steam or hot-water systems, and only 
to be selected where economy in first cost is neces- 
sary. This opinion is perhaps fully justified by the 
results of experience with the average warm air heater 
system as usually installed. The extensive advertis- 
ing campaigns of those interested in the promotion of 
steam heating have so fully confirmed this opinion 
that real estate men regard warm air heater heating as 
a drawback to the selling or renting of a residence. 

“In the face of these facts, the writer desires to 
present some reasons why, by the use of intelligent 
methods in the design of a warm air heater plant, it can 
be made not merely the equal, but the superior, of 
either steam or hot-water heating for all buildings of 
moderate size. Most of these methods are not at all 
novel, but have been in extensive use for years. Of 
some of them the writer himself made practical appli- 
cation in remodeling the warm air heater heating 
plant of his own residence in Montclair, New Jersey, 
some 15 years ago. There is nothing abstruse or 
difficult about these methods; and there is no reason 
whatever why any intelligent plumber who is com- 
petent to install a steam-heating system should not 
install with equal success a warm air heating system 
on the principles here laid down. 

“One reason why this subject is important just now 
is the emergency housing campaign that is being under- 
taken for relieving congestion in towns and cities 
where war industries have brought about a sudden in- 
flux of workers. Although much of this building 
construction will be below the scale where a central 
heatmg plant is considered advisable, there must neces- 
sarily be many buildings where central heating will 
be required. Not only must economy in first cost be 
considered, but the saving in piping necessary for 
steam or hot water distribution, if a warm air heater 
can be substituted is just now of great importance. 

“Again, alle buildings of this class, designed to be 
occupied by more or less careless tenants, should be 
able to stand a certain amount of neglect and misuse. 
During the severe winter of 1917-18 thousands of 
costly hot-water and steam-heating systems suffered 
serious injury from the combination of low tempera- 
ture and empty coal bins. In a rented house especial- 
ly, the warm air heater, which has nothing that can 
freeze and very few parts to get out of order and re- 
quire repair or adjustment, as compared with the steam 
or hot-water systems, deserves more serious attention 
from engineers that it has ever received. 

Distributing Warm Air to Different Rooms. 

“Perhaps the most common complaint regarding 
warm air heating is the faulty distribution of the heat 
to different rooms. A large volume of hot air will 
flow from the register in one room, while in another 
room the warm air flue may persistently act as a down- 
cast, the air from the room flowing into the register 
instead of hot air flowing out. The reason for this 
behavior is easily seen when the construction of the 
warm air heater and the various heating flues is ex- 
amined. It will usually be found that the cold-air duct 
has a cross section perhaps one-fourth that of the 
combined cross section of the warm air flues. The 
circulation in a warm air heating system is produced, 

















of course, by the tendency of the column of heated air 
in the warm air flues to rise. This causes the air pres- 
sure in the warm air heater casing or hot-air chamber 
to fall slightly below the normal, and it is this suction 
that produces the inward flow from the cold-air duct. 
This slight vacuum in the hot-air chamber will often, 
when the warm air heater is first started and the flues 
are cold, draw cold air down one or more of the warm 
air flues. The more the flow of air to the warm air 
heater through the cold-air duct is obstructed by in- 
adequate size, the more certain and persistent will be 
the faulty distribution to the various rooms. 
“Obviously, the first essential for insuring uniform 
distribution to the different warm air flues is to re- 
duce the resistance to the flow of cold air to the warm 
air heater. In the warm air heating plant for the 
writer's own residence, the cold-air duct to the warm 
air heater was given a cross-section equal to the com- 
bined area of all the warm air flues. However, with 
a cold-air duct of such a size it would be impossible 
to heat the house in severe weather or when a strong 
On 
have been reviewed 


wind was blowing into the duct. this account, 
as well as for the reasons that 
above, the provision of an auxiliary cold-air inlet for 
taking air from inside the house in severe weather was 
necessary, in addition to closing the outside cold-air 
duct in such weather. 

“The cold-air inlet from inside the house has like- 
wise a cross-section equal to the combined area of all 
the warm air flues. These two cold-air ducts join to 
At 


the point of junction of the two ducts is a wing damp- 


form one channel leading to the warm air heater. 


er which can be swung around to shut off either the 
outside cold-air duct or the inside duct, or can be set 
at any intermediate position for taking any desired 
proportions of air from inside and outside the house. 
In any position of the damper, however, an abso- 
lutely free flow of cold air to the warm air heater is 
at all times certain, and it is not possible by careless 
ness to shut off the air supply entirely and overheat the 
warm air heater, thus incurring the risk of setting fire 
by overheated flues. 

“With this free flow of cold air to the warm air 
heater it becomes possible to distribute properly the 
flow of hot air to the various flues leading to the dif- 
ferent rooms. Further, the warm air heater delivers a 
large volume of warm air instead of a small volume of 
intensely heated air. Not only is this conducive to 
health and comfort, but the risk of fire from over- 
heated flues, which is one objection to the warm air 
heater as commonly installed, is avoided. 

“The installation has the further merit (of great 
importance in all household apparatus) of requiring the 
minimum of attention. 
the wing damper according to the temperature and the 


It takes but a second to adjust 


wind whenever changes occur that make such adjust- 


ment necessary. The adjustment could readily be 
made from the first floor if desired, although that was 
not done in the present installation. 


(To Be Continued. ) 
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A Liberty Bond is a certificate of patriotism ; keep 
it to show to our boys when they come back from 
Europe. 
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PRODUCES A UNIFORM TEMPERATURE. 


In the “Thatcher Tubular” Warm Air Heater Made 
by the Thatcher Furnace Company of New York City 
and Chicago, there are several commendable features. 
The “Monitor” top rests on the casing, which has a 
corrugated lining, and is so constructed as to mix the 
rising fresh air before it is distributed to the warm 
air pipes, which produces a uniform temperature. There 
is also the “porcupine” firepot which rests on the anti- 
clinker patented grate. As it is circular with straight 
sides, a live fire is insured throughout, even to the 
edges. An additional radiating surface is provided by 





Warm Air Heater 
Furnace Company of New York City and Chicago. 


“Thatcher Tubular” Made by the Thatcher 


the projecting pins. These pins also prolong the life 
by radiating the heat away from the 


The 


combustion chamber rests on the firepot and is so con 


of the firepot 
parts which come in direct contact with the fire. 


structed as to allow ample space for the complete com- 


bustion of the hot gases. The fresh air is warmed so 


quickly through this heated chamber that it is not 
burned or scorched. Dealers should address the 
Thatcher urnace Company, 131-137 West Thirty- 


fifth Street, New York City, or 134-140 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, for further particulars. 
ee 


KEEP PROOFS IN YOUR POSSESSION. 


There is a notion very prevalent in the United States 
that when the American soldiers return home they 
are going to feel very kindly toward the subscribers 
to the Liberty Loans. Liberty Bonds are incontro- 
vertible evidence that the purchaser has supported his 
Government, has supported our soldiers abroad in this 
war. Keep that evidence in your possession until the 


boys come home. 
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HEATER THAT CONSERVES FUEL. 





There was a time when a single register, or “pipe- 
less” warm air heater was considered of no conse- 
quence. At the present time, however, consumers 
have come to see that it has its place in the warm air 
heating field. There are many instances where a 
single register warm air heater can be used to 
the highest advantage and with excellent results. 
it? 2 In the accompanying illus- 
tration is shown the Mod- 
ern Way warm air heater 
made by The Modern Way 
Furnace Company of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. The base 
is constructed entirely of 
cast iron, cast in one piece, 
forming the ash pit and a 
substantial support for the 
heater and galvanized cast- 
ings. The ash pit is deep 
and of good capacity. It is 
fitted to the base with a cup 
joint which prevents dust 
from escaping into the 
warm air chamber. Ashes 
can easily be removed as 
the door is large and grates 
can be replaced and taken 
out with great ease. The 
radiator is built entirely of 
cast iron and on the return flue type. This makes it 
suitable for the use of either hard or soft coal with 
good results. It affords an immense heating surface 
and is of large capacity. The heat enters the radiator in 
the smoke dome in the center and divides, passing 
around the radiator both ways to the smoke collar and 
leaving the opposite side for the clean out. The firepot is 
corrugated to increase the heating capacity and to allow 
for heat expansion and contraction. This heater was 
built with the original idea of conserving fuel—a very 
and the company states 





wx 





Modern Way Warm Aijir 

Heater, Made by The 

Modern Way Furnace 
Company, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





important factor nowadays 
it is in a position to give orders prompt and careful 
attention. Dealers would do well to write to The 
Modern Way Furnace Company of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, for a catalog of their heaters. 


GIVES DIRECTIONS FOR BURNING COKE. 








Some of the leading coal companies advise the use 
of coke in connection with soft coal in cases where no 
anthracite is available for warm air heaters, according 
to Gilt-Edge-ings, the enterprising house organ of R. 
J. Schwab and Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Certain difficulties present themselves which call for 
careful solution. Dealers and installers of warm air 
heaters will strengthen their hold upon the good will 
of their community by giving explicit instructions for 
the burning of coke. The following are some sugges- 
tions in this direction: 

Coke is very free burning, and careful watch must 
be kept of the regulation, so that the fire does not burn 
out. as if it is burned in a furnace with a steel radiator 
or dome brought down close to the fire, damage to the 
heater is apt to result. Keep a deep fire mounded well 


above the feed spout and in a steel dome furnace be 


‘careful that fuel is not piled against the steel. Always 


keep a layer of ashes on the grate. In mild weather 
a deeper layer. This lessens the draft through fire 
and causes slower combustion. 

In severe weather the layer of ashes should not be 
as deep to allow more draft. This can be regulated in 
shaking. The strength of the draft will soon teach 
you how much, or how little, to shake your fire in 
different weather conditions. 

If the fire is low, do not shake it. Make a few 
holes through the fire bed with the poker and throw 
on a few shovels of coke, opening the drafts for a 
few minutes to allow it to ignite, then fill fire pot and 
close the drafts, and open the check draft. 

Keep fire free from clinkers. 

Once a day is often enough to shake the fire. Do 
not disturb your fire by poking it. This causes draft 
holes and uneven combustion. When adding fresh 
fuel, be sure to close the lower drafts, open the smoke 
pipe damper and close the check draft, so as to pre- 
vent the escape of gases when firing. Do not forget to 
close draft and open the check drafts or fire will 
become too thoroughly ignited. 

I*ill fire pot well before retiring for the night, and 
bank with small coal or siftings. 

~o- , 


SAVER OF FUEL. 


The Champion Hot Water Combination Boiler made 
by Frank D. Stolz Company, 3129 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, shown in the illustration herewith, is adapted 
for use on any 
style of warm air 
heater. It is par- 
ticularly com- 
mendable as it 
economizes in the 
The 


states 


use of fuel. 
Company 

that 
, means of 
tors, the rooms 
the warm air 
fails to 


The base section 


it heats, by 
radia- 


reach. 


of the Champion 
Hot Water Com- 


Champion Hot-Water Combination Boiler}.;,,.+;,, dailer is 
Made by Frank D. Stolz Company, bination Boiler 1 
Chicago, Illinois. 





so constructed as 
to allow its being placed directly at the top of the fire 
In this position its largest surfaces are subjected to 
the strongest effect of the fire, thus making the boiler 
a powerful heaters The opening in front of the boiler 
is placed opposite the feed door opening to permit the 
addition of the fuel to the fire. The flames and re- 
flection of the fire are allowed to come in contact with 
the warm air heater by the opening in the top. In 
this way very little is detracted from the hot air ca- 
pacity of the heater. The dealers and installers who 
are interested in this proposition would do well to 
write to the Frank D. Stolz Company, 3129 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH ij 


PATTERNS FOR RECTANGLE TEE BRANC.AI. to better establish the curve. These parts are pro- 


ae jected into the side a-b. From this working drawing 














By O. W. Korue. the straight tee can be developed if it was the desire 
In this drawing we have a problem where a rec- to have one at right angles to the cylinder. The 


tangle must fit on a cylinder off to one side. The end  stretchout would be stepped off as e-e to suit the 
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Patterns for Rectangle Tee Branch. 
view shows this position better while the side elevation widths and the lengths of rectangle tee. The dis- 


tance d-d’ and b-b’ would be picked from end view as 


shows the direction in which the branch inclines. The 
Then using the radius for the cylinder 


end view with a large cylinder “A” is first drawn. 1-a and 5-b. 
The top view of branch a-b-I-5 represents the long and d’-b’ as centers strike and cross arcs in point x. 


side and this are 1-5 is divided into equal parts so as Then with this new point as center describe the arc 
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b’-d’, which gives the pattern for straight tee. 

Sut to develop a tee on an incline an elevation view 
is necessary and therefore a center line as e-e’ is 
drawn after which working on both sides measure the 
width c-d and then project lines parallel to e-e’. Now 
by erecting lines from each point in the end view as 
1-2-3-4-5 we cross the side lines of elevation in points 
1’-2’-3'-4'-5’ on the bottom, and 1”-2”-3”-4”-5” on the 
top. Observe that the top requires a sharper curve 
than the bottom on account of the acute angle. Having 
this done the stretchout e-e’ can be marked off, using 
the widths and lengths from elevation and end view 
The divisional points are projected in 


” 


as c-d and a-b. 
the end view to the line a-b, after which these points 
are transferred on the stretchout line as 1-2-3-4 etc. 
Draw stretchout lines parallel to the elevation and 
then from each point as 1’-2’-3’-4’-5’ also 1”-2”-3” 
etc. of elevation project points into pattern intersect- 
ing lines of similar number. This gives you those 
points in pattern which are numbered the same way 
as in elevation and establishes the points of tracing 
the miter cut. This makes the net pattern. All edges 
would have to be allowed extra. 


~~~ 
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MILWAUKEE SHEET METAL MEN MEET 
AND DISCUSS RECONSTRUCTION. 





The subject of reconstruction as it affects the sheet 
metal industry engaged the attention of the members of 
the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at their monthly meeting which 
was held November 6, 1918, at the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange in that city. A letter Was presented 
from the United States Chamber of Commerce urging 
that the sheet metal industry be represented at the 
convention to be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, De- 
cember 4, 5, 6, 1918, for the discussion of problems of 
reconstruction work. It was the unanimous judgment 
of the meeting that favorable action be taken upon the 
letter and that the officers of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors of the United States be 
requested to make the necessary arrangements for 
participation in the Atlantic City convention. Other 
matters of interest to the members were dealt with and 
a committee was appointed to study the relations of the 
sheet metal industry to the probable demands of the 
reconstruction period. The committee as appointed 
consists of Paul L. Biersach, O. A. Hoffmann, R. J 
Schuppner, Frank Romberger, R. Jeske, with John 
Bogenberger, ex-officio member of the committee. 

ninteiecincihalliatierciaiaiet 
SETS DATES FOR MICHIGAN SHEET 
METAL CONVENTION. 


Problems connected with the relation of the sheet 
metal industry to the requirements of the reconstruc- 
tion period are exercising the rank and file of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. It is 
not considered too early to begin making plans for the 
discussion of these questions at the forthcoming con- 
vention of the Association which is announced for 
March 5, 6, and 7, 1919, at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The diligent and enterprising secretary of the or- 
ganization, F. E. Ederle of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


is neglecting no effort to bring about a record-break- 
ing attendance at the convention. He is working in 
conjunction with the Kalamazoo Local and the Trav- 
eling Men’s Auxiliary Association to make the meet- 
ing attractive from every point of view. The enter- 
tainment features of the convention are to be in charge 
of the Traveling Men’s Auxiliary whose members con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the last annual meet- 
ing. 
+o 


INSURES CONTINUOUS UNIFORMITY. 


The elbows and shoes manufactured by the Ferdi- 
nand Dieckmann Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, are all 
made of one piece of high grade material. 
are constructed with reinforced bands, as shown in 
Number 3 


The shoes 


illustration of the 
Cor- 


accompanying 
Round 
This leaves 


the 
Flat Crimp, 
rugated Shoe. 
the shoe perfectly smooth 
inside, so that it can drain 
times. 










completely at all 
There are 24,000 varieties 
of the Dieckmann line of 


elbows and shoes. Two 
complete sets of machinery 
are maintained all the 









Number 3 Flat Crimp Round 
Corrugated Shoe, Made by 
Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, Post Of- 
fice Station B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


time and each equipment is overhauled every thirty 
days by expert mechanics. This guarantees accurate 
dimensions, so that the elbows and shoes are always 
The Company also makes elbows of black 
inches, 2% 


uniform. 
material for fumes and vents in sizes 2 
inches, 3 inches, 34 inches and 4 inches, in all angles 
from ten to ninety degrees. The Dieckmann elbows 
and shoes are fastened with a patented clinch, and 
are gaged to fit all standard makes of conductor pipe. 
They are smooth inside, have no seams and are tapered 
to make a tight fit. Therefore, they require no solder 
The Company at all times 


Sam- 


ing when being erected. 
solicits inquiries and guarantees prompt service. 
ples and full information are furnished gratis. 
further particulars, dealers should address the Ferdi- 
nand Dieckmann Company, Post Office Station B, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 


For 
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ADDRESS OF AUTOMATIC 
COMPANY. 


DAMPER 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 
Will you kindly advise us where the Automatic 


Damper Company is located? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


—, Illinois, November 13, 1918. 
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HAVE BEAUTY AS WELL AS UTILITY. 





Many of the machines in the F[riedley-Voshardt 
Company’s factory were designed and built by them 
for the special work which they are intended to per- 
form. Only experienced hands operate these machines. 
Therefore, the company is in a position to turn out 
very high grade products. Particular attention is paid 
to the stamping, the smallest detail being sharply 
brought out. Their plates are made with a full bead 
on all four sides, and being resheared after stamping, 
there is a perfect and tight fitting plate. The Company 
can also make special designs from the architect's 
detail as they employ their own modelers. In the 
accompanying illustration is shown one of the many 
models of F.-V. Art Metal Ceilings. The Company 
also makes copper plated and oxidized metal ceilings, 
if desired. As is already well-known, the chief reason 
for metal ceilings and side walls is protection against 





fire. However, such a ceiling is very durable and in 
this instance beauty is combined with economy. Metal 
. aiitateinttaiinadies : 
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F. C. Art Metal Ceiling, Made by The Friediey-Voshardt Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 











ceilings and side walls are coming into every day use 
more and more and it will not be long before they will 
entirely replace the old custom of using plaster for 
ceilings and walls. By writing to the Friedley-Vos- 
hardt Company, 733-737 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, further particulars regarding these metal 
ceilings and side walls may be obtained. 
me 


ISSUES A SECOND CAMPAIGN LETTER. 


That the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin is vigorously carrying on the mem- 
bership campaign which was inaugurated in Septem- 
ber, is shown by the letter which Secretary Paul L. 
siersach is sending out to reinforce the first appeal. It 
reads as follows: 

“In our letter of September 30, 1918, which you 
have undoubtedly received but which, for some reason 
or other, you have been unable to digest, we pointed 
out to you Association benefits. 

“We assume that you intend giving it the serious 
consideration which it merits the moment your time 
permits you to give the subject attention. 





we 


“It is not within our province nor do we want you 
to think us over-persistent in soliciting your member- 
ship, but we are not only quite sure, but positive, that 
if you will turn the proposition over and look at it 
from all angles, you will undoubtedly arrive at the 
same conclusion as hundreds of your fellow-trades- 
men, namely, that the National Association merits and 
deserves the support of the best firms connected with 
the sheet metal industry. 

“That the cooperative influence of the membership 
operating and working together as a single unit—with 
common objects and the combined strength of the many 


‘—can promote the industry and the individual be bene- 


fitted out of all proportion to his own efforts. 

“The cost to you for such a membership privilege 
is so little that if you consider one item of trade pro- 
tection or receive a business suggestion this may be 
worth many times this small outlay. 

“In our letter of September 30th, we enclosed a 
postal card application form. If you will sign this and 
mail at once, your help and influence will be linked 
with that of hundreds of others, 

“We will be pleased to receive an early reply and 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 
MAstTer Sueer Metrar Contractors ASSOCIATION, 
Paul L. Biersach, Secretary. 
—! 
SHOWS HOW TO SPLICE BROKEN TUBE 
OF AUTOMOBILE RADIATOR. 


One of the pioneers in the business of automobile 
radiator repairing is IF. L.. Curfman of Maryville, Mis- 
souri. Last winter he wrote a number of succinct 
articles on the subject for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
LTARDWARE At the rep@ated solicitation of 
many of our readers, these articles are being repro- 


RECORD. 


duced. The following is the fourth of the series. It 


appeared in our issue of March 16, 1918. It tells how 














Splicing a Tube. 


to splice a broken tube of an automobile radiator: 
This is the neatest repair possible, where the fan 
has gotten loose and cut off some of the tubes or in a 
the 
front and cut off or broken the first and second row 


collision where the end of a fender has run in 
of tubes. 

Your first step is to get the fins out of the way a 
little above and below the damaged part of tube. Then 
with the hack saw blade, saw out the damaged part 
of tube. Clean the inside of tube, back about 3/16 
inch so you feel sure it will solder. 

Your next step is to cut a piece of tube, the same 
length as damaged part you sawed out and file a V 
in one end. 

‘orm two collars % to 4 inch long of light brass, 
that will slip loosely inside of tube. Solder your first 
collar (A) firmly in original tube, slip your other 
collar (B) full length into the notched end of your 


piece of tubing, now slip other end over collar (A), 
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at the same time bringing in line with original tube ; 
with a sharp slim pointed awl, working through notch, 
slip collar (B) one-half its length into original tube, 
and solder both ends. If you have been careful with 
the cleaning you have as good a job as a new tube at 
far less expense. 

For your supply of tubing buy junk radiators and 
tear them up. There is lots of brass in them that can 
be utilized. 

As I see it there are too many of these radiators 
getting into the junk man’s hands that could be re- 
paired, and what could not be, parts could be used to 
repair others. There is not a town in the United 
States so small but what a discarded radiator could be 


found. 
MAKES HIGH-GRADE METAL FOR MANY 
PURPOSES. 


The Stark Rolling Mill Company of Canton, Ohio, 
states that no Toncan Metal Sheet is made lighter 
than full weight Number 28 gage, so that all Toncan 
Metal products are heavy and strong. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a round, corrugated, con- 
ductor pipe made of this metal. 

Toncan Metal is the result of many years of toil 
and today this finished product stands high in the 
minds of those who know. There are many uses for 
this metal and its extreme durability and moderate 
cost have developed uses for it where it has been im 


possible to employ sheet metal before. As Toncan 





Round Corrugated Conductor Pipe Made of Toncan Metal, by 
the Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Metal Sheets are corrosion-resisting, the user of sheet 
metal will really appreciate it and realize its value. 

It takes four weeks to make a Toncan Metal Sheet. 
The iron ore for the metal is carefully selected from 
mines all over the country and only the best ore is 
used. Special processes are used and scientific treat- 
ment is applietl to the ore throughout the manufacture. 
In order to be certain that these sheets are maintaining 
their high. standard of quality, analyses are made at 
different stages of production. The Stark Rolling 
Mill Company of Canton, Ohio, will be pleased to 
furnish further particulars and details upon applica- 
tion. 


————e @& oe 


GIVES CREDIT TO AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 
For the time being I am out of business on account 
of the war. I was a member of the Archimedes Sheet 
Metal Works formerly located at 3154 Avondale ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, but we suspended operations un- 
til such a time as supplies should become again avail- 
able for civilian purposes. But although I am just 
now not actively engaged in sheet metal work, I can- 
not get along without the regular weekly visit of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HaArpware Recorp. In 


renewing my subscription I take pleasure in testifying 
to the many advantages which [ have derived from 
the study of its pages. 
Yours very truly, 
R. H. GUENTHER, 
605 South 12th street, Baltimore, Maryland, Novem- 
ber 9, 1918. 


— o-~-2——_ 


PATENTS A SOLDERING FLUX. 


Augustus H. Van Marter, Flemington, New Jersey, 
has procured United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,280,905, for a composition of matter for use as 
a soldering flux described herewith: 

A composition of matter for use as a flux in solder- 
ing aluminum, including stearic acid, borax, rosin, and 


pulverized cinnamon bark. 
sll nclaaelinciaa 


WANTS HEAVY GARBAGE CANS FOR 
STREET SWEEPERS. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Can you inform us where we can procure heavy 
garbage cans, such as are used by street sweepers to 
hold about twenty gallons? These cans are made to 
sit on the corners, and constructed so that a man with 
a two wheel truck can hook them to this specially 
made truck and wheel them away. They are equipped 
with spring hinges, and an extra liner inside. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Des Moines, lowa, November 12, 1918. 
sinieaniiainanineniiliipintamainctittinans 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Galvanized Machine and Carriage Bolts and Flat Head Wire 
Screws. 


From Clark Brothers, Lakefield, Minnesota. 

Kindly advise who makes galvanized machine and 
carriage bolts and flat head wire screws. 

Ans.—Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; St. Louis Screw Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Gary Screw and Bolt Company, Gary, In- 
diana; and Corbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Labels for Marking Bolt Boxes. 
From Serres Brothers, Algonquin, Illinois. 

Please tell us where. we can get labels for marking 
bolt boxes. 

Ans.—Dickey-Grabler Company, 118 Noble Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio; R. J. Kittredge Company, Green 
and Superior Streets, Chicago; and Kirby-Cogeshall 
Company, Incorporated, 604 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

Torch for Repairing Radiators. 
From the Auto Radiator Repair Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Can you tell us who manufactures a torch using 


city gas and compressed air for repairing radiators ? 
Ans.—F, L. Curfman Manufacturing Company of 


Maryville, Missouri. 
Enameled High Oven Ranges. 
From T. H. Hansen, Holstein,. lowa. 
Will you please let me know where I can get a high 
oven enameled range? 
Ans.—These can be purchased from the Leonard 
Hi-Oven Range Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 














G we 


1.280.025 
go, Ol), 


Catherine Ellen Allensworth, 


11, 1917. 


1,280,629. Hinge. 
Filed Apr. 9, 1917. 


1,280,653, 


Falls, Iowa. Filed Aug. $ 


1,280,665 


1,280,675. Can Utensil. 


Mich, assignor of one-half 


Haven, Mich 


1,280,709. Indicating 


llat-Irons. Edward 


12, 1918. 


1,280,711. Wrench. 


assignor to Claire L. 


30, 1917. 


Lake Nebagamon, Wis. 


Viied Feb. 25, 1918. 
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Strainer Attachment for Coffee or Tea Pots. 
Carroll, Nebr. Filed July 


the Like. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa, assignor to 


Gate-Latch 


Geate-Latch. 


Iowa. Filed Aug. 3, 1917. 


Ernest FE. 


Filed Apr. 22, 


George Y. Glave, New 
Glave, Lawrence, N. Y. Filed Aug. 


1,280,741. Adjustable Foot for Ladders. 


1,280,746. Can-Opener. 


1,280,777. Latch and Latch-Operating Mechanism. John 
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_ NEW PATENTS. 


1,280,948 





























1,280,741 














1.281 168 








1,280,908. Reinforced Metal. Charles 


Company, Mount Vernon, New York. Filed 
HH. Appleby, Chicago, II 1,280,918 
Westbrook, Sanford, Colo. TViled Aug. 17, 


Edward J. Brady, 


S. Barnum, Chicago, Il. Tiled Aug. 7, 1918 


lowa Gate Company, Cedar 
] MO, la k. Isaac 


iled Dec. 22, 1917 


Joseph B. Clay, Cedar Falls, 


120.9914. Combination-Tool Louis 


Harvey, Hl. Filed Jan. 22, 1917, 
Cullen, Anchorville, ; , 
a . ; a 128] 002 Grass-Receiving Attachment 
George E. Vernier, Fair ’ 
Chester C. Heckathorn, South Bend, Ind 


1918. 


Bread and Cake’ Receptacle 


1916, 


1,280,942. Self-\djusting Guard for Hacksaws 


Ilammer, New 











+, 280,675 * 











M. Wales and 


Charles Baskerville, New York City, assignor to The Metalco 


eb De LOG. 


Leander E. 


Russell 


York . N, 7. 


i] .; Iland, 


tor Mowers 


Filed May 31, 1916 


1281009, Wrench Stanley IIrysak, Philadelphia, Pa. 
7 ctrically eatin 
lor -lectricall Heating ljled Jan 2 191s, 
Chicago, Il. Filed Jan. : 
J L2R1 045 Safety Device ior Sad-Irons Richard J. 


Marshall, Brooklyn, N. \ Filed Aug. 24, 1917 


York, N. Y., 


1,281,062 


rill, Nebr 


Mail-Box Support 
riled Sept. il, 191% 


Nov A 115 


1,281,168 Saw-Gage. Louis S. Jones, ‘ 
1 
i 


Frank E. Hunn, ile 


Filed Nov. 14, 1916. 1.281.121. Deor-Closer. Albert T. Loft 
Louis Jakubec, Salem, Oreg. Wye. assignor to Powell Manufacturing ( 


Wyo. Original application filed March 21 
and this application fled Apr. 14, 1917 


A) : 1 281,19 lSoad-Grinder \ttachment 
A. Lins —— “jled April 3, 1917 . 
instrom, Bancroft, Nebr. Filed April 3, 191%, Opper. Waukon, Iowa. Filed July 31, 191 
1,280,835. Multiple Culinary Knife. Flora A. Preston, 1°81.200 =Fish-Sealer Harlan A. Pe 
Kirksville, Mo. Filed Feb. 24, 1917. Mas Filed Feb. 9, 1918 
1.280,897. Mop-Wringer. Adda M. Sully, Carthage, Mo. 1,281,207. Hand-Planer. John M. Richer 
Filed Jan, 22, 1917. Mla. Filed Jan. 7, 1918 


Walter T 


No ell Mor- 


ritter den, Ark. 


iarden Powell, 


ompany, Powell, 


1916 Divided 


Benjamir C 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL TRADE IS DISCUSSING PLANS FOR 
GRADUAL CANCELLATIONS. 

In the main, the plan for gradual readjustment 
announced by B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board, has the approval of the steel trade. 
This plan is regarded as the best practical way of 
effecting a return to normal conditions without a 
disturbance of industry. The thought of leaders of 
business is directed to a preservation of prosperity 
during readjustment. 

Definite plans have been worked out in the trade 
as a basis for the cancellation of war contracts. These 
plans have not been formally accepted by the Govern- 
ment, but it is expected that they will be followed, and 
that no difficulty in turning from war work to peace 
work will be encountered. The plan provides for the 
cancellation of contracts on the basis of payment for 
work wholly completed at the time of cancellation, 
and for payment of costs with a pro rated profit for 
uncompleted work. This plan contemplates the ac- 
ceptance of all material by the Government in what- 
ever stage it may be and its resale after the adjustment 
has been made. 

The plan announced by Mr. 
and sound way of turning from war production to 
It provides for the continuance of 


Jaruch insures a safe 


peace production. 
all necessary war work up to the last minute accom- 
panied by a gradual relaxation of control designed to 
adjust the balance between war work and peace work. 
The release of control by easy stages will permit 
various industries to resume work on ordinary produc- 
tion in the order of their importance. It is assumed 
that the industries most likely to experience difficulty 
in resuming their peace footing will be kept at war 
work for the longest period. Plants for whose pro- 
duction a demand already exists will be the first to be 
released from war activity and the first to receive 
favorable consideration in the allotment of war mate- 
rials. The contro! of raw materials and the coal 
affords the key to the situation and will enable the 
oard to work along lines that conform with the 
general interests rather than lines that accord 
with the desires of individuals. 

Conflict is expected, and in a sense desired; the 
quicker it comes the quicker it will go, and allow 
business to conform to the new regulations. The ease 
with which the industry adapted itself to war condi- 
tions favors the belief that it will accept reasonable 
direction without vigorous objection, and that except 
as to details there will be no difference between the 
War Industries Board and the trade. 

Demand for steel for essential 


peace purposes 


already in evidence coupled with the continuance of 
the necessary war production will keep the trade as 
busy as it has been at any time since the war began. 


The demand for steel for rails, cars and engines in 
this country and abroad will consume a large tonnage ; 
the demand for building steel and for bridge and other 
construction steel will hardly be less important, and 
on top of these demands the ship construction pro- 
gram will continue to consume steel at the old rate. 
The rail demand includes a tonnage miles beyond the 
capacity of the mills for several years, and the ship 
demand is consuming the entire output of the plate 
mills. 
reconstruction of destroyed bridges, and replacements 
other which 


labricators will have work for years in the 


selgium and in countries 


The Russian program of build- 


in Irance, 
directly felt the war. 
ing will require steel on an unprecedented rate, and it 
is expected that this country will be called upon to 
supply the bulk of it. Japan and neutral countries 
along the Baltic as well as in South America will buy 
as they are able to make deals. 

STEEL. 

Steel salesmen are already in their old territories 
and business is being booked on a contingent basis for 
delivery next year. The question of the ability of the 
individual plants to meet the demands arising from 
this source will, it is believed, depend upon the final 
scheme worked out by the War Industries Board antl 
the trade. 

Now that an armistice has been signed with Ger- 
many as well as with Austria-[lungary, there will be 
The 
first falling off, of course, is expected in shell steel 
of which there are already 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons 


a sudden and sharp drop in direct war contracts. 


in process of manufacture or in transit between manu- 
facturing plants and the seaboard. No important de- 
crease in mill operations is to be expected, because 
orders will be turned upon forms needed in the manu- 
facture of railroad equipment and in meeting the 
requirements of peace industries. Many of such 
orders were suspended when Government nceds were 
pressing but many if not all of such contracts are still 
in force. 
COPPER. 

The undertone of the copper market is easier as a 
natural effect of the advent of peace. The ending of 
hostilities will be followed immediately by the sus- 
pension of great activities at arsenals and at war 
munitions plants and this will mean a falling off in the 
demand of copper for war purposes and a larger 
supply will become immediately available for indus- 
tries that thrive best in an atmosphere of peace. How 
soon this latter demand will absorb the surplus copper, 
only time can tell but it is evident that producing com- 
panies have small anxiety in regard to an outlet for 
their total production. For the moment, the demand 
from consumers is light but with the maximum price 














fixed at 26 cents until the end of the year there is no 


pressure to sell. Small lots of casting copper have 
been sold in the open market as low as 25.25 cents 
but few if any sales of Electrolytic under 26 cents 
have come to the surface in the last few days. Con- 
sumers would be only too willing to place some orders 
but the restrictions for the use of copper have not 
been lifted yet. While a heavy domestic demand from 
the peace industries will come to the market, it is 
expected that the foreign demand for the metal to be 
used in reconstruction work of the devastated coun- 
tries will fully make up for the loss in war work. 
TIN. 

Trading in tin is still neglected, as consumers are 
waiting to see how the ending of the war will affect 
the market. 
under the uncertain outlook. 
a sudden demand should develop, enough tin will be 


Nobody is anxious to place commitments 
It is considered that, if 


on hand to meet requirements as the questionnaires 
sent out by the War Trade Board have revealed that 
sufficient stocks are held here which await distribution, 
Until an open and free market is again established, 
by which there will be competition for consumers’ 
orders, for import, the market will remain at least at 
a price to cover the cost of the lots enroute and the 
future purchases that have or will be made by the 
United States Steel Products Company, and the ques- 
tion now is how long will the British and American 
the 


consider it continue 


Inter-Allied control of tin now that the war is over. 


Governments necessary to 
Consumers may be expected to buy as little as they 
possibly can and dull and stagnant conditions for 
some time to come seems inevitable in the metal. 


LEAD. 

The Producers’ Committee is still in control of the 
lead market, and the general situation continues un- 
changed. The price of 7.75 cents, East St. Louis 
basis, remains in force for the time being with prac- 
tically no buying of any importance. 


SOLDER. 

A decline of prices in the Chicago solder market has 
taken place, resulting in the following modification 
Warranted, pound, 48 
44"4 


of quotations: 
cents ; 


50-50, per 


Commercial 45-55, 
Plumbers’, per pound, 405% cents. 


per pound, cents; 


SPELTER. 

Only a smail volume of trading is going on in the 
spelter market. Little interest in the market is shown 
by either buyers or sellers, and both sides are afraid 
to venture very far from shore. The zinc ore market 
is firm, and smelters are complaining that there is 
little profit in spelter, but they continue to make price 
concessions. Spot, prompt and November deliveries 
are held at considerable premium over the more distant 
futures, and the first quarter of the new year deliveries 
are particularly weak. 


SHEETS. 


Manufacturers of sheets are somewhat uncertain as 
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to how far they can go in securing domestic business. 
The time for booking first quarter business has now 
arrived but here again makers are in a confusing posi- 
tion. The question in their minds is whether or not 
the Government will fix prices again effective January 
1, and if it does, whether they will remain stable or 
will be increased. 
TIN PLATES. 

The effect of the signing of the armistice has not 
yet influenced the production of tin plate to any con- 
siderable degree. In spite of the recent release of 
shipments of tin plate against the requirements of 
the packers of baked beans and of containers for oil 
for export, the manufacturers require further business 
in order to bring mill operations up to the capacity 
permitted by the steel allotment. Sufficient steel sup- 
plies for 70 per cent of capacity operations are avail- 
able, but the mills are averaging below that mark for 
want of larger orders. 


OLD METALS. 
Trading in iron and steel scrap in_ the 


market is practically dead, with no demand on the 


Chicago 
part of consumers. Dealers with material they desire 
to move find it difficult to place. The rule seems to 
be to buy only what can be sold or used immediately 
and thus play the market safe. Some business is going 
on between dealers to provide tonnage to apply on 
contracts covering last quarter. Dealers with short 
sales made several weeks ago are able to cover their 
tonnage at reductions from previous levels. 
Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
stee} springs, 
No, 1 
for 
Light 
lead, 6 


axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52 


$30.36; No. 1 wrought iron, $29.75 to $30.30; 
cast iron, $29.50 to $30.36, all net tons. Prices 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: 
light brass, 10% cents; 


copper, 16 cents; 


cents; zinc, 44% cents; cast aluminum, 20 cents, 


PIG IRON. 
xcept for conjecture as to what the ultimate effect 
of the end of the war will be on the iron trade, peace 
Aside 


from the possible regulation of deliveries, there is the 


news has so far been unreflected in the market. 


matter of prices, and here it is asserted revision should 
be effected gradually. In any event overproduction 
is not feared for some time to come, as every ton of 


As a 


rule no sellers have changed policies, and allocations 


iron will be needed for reconstruction work. 
continue to be received. 

In regard to what is going to happen after the war, 
there is only one opinion, and that is we presently 
shall see a great expansion of industrial activity. Of 
course there is a pessimist here and there who can 
But the overwhelming opinion 
\ study 


of the history of economics since the beginning of the 


only see ruin ahead. 
is to the contrary. History repeats itself. 
present industrial era shows that every great war has 
Not 


only this, but prices of pig iron have been higher afte: 


been succeeded by a period of expanding trade. 


the war than during the war. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 

PIG IRON. 
eee ee $34 40 
orthern Fdy., No. 2... 34 00 

Southern Fdy., No. 2... 40 25 
Lake Su Ceaneel, ... 38 70-39 00 
Ties Al liavevdvewaws 34 50 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 





TIN PLATES. 
Per dox 
IC SONGS, cs cnvckicsaacene $16 80 
x Ds cn vaseeesenes 18 70 
xx SOU. ovcgdoonsevecs 20 80 
> i Sere 22 1 
TEdeee OONEO. cignaccoeceess 23 65 
errr r 33 60 
SED ccncveveceseve 37 40 
—o coeeesneesesewe 41 60 
ee 44 30 
XXXX 50028 a aa Cocee 4 WD 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Its...... 20x28 $18 50 
Cokes, 200 lbs...... 20x28 18 80 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 19 46 
Cokes, 270 lbs...... IX 20x28 21 75 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


Serre per 100 Ibs. $5 52 
la per 100 lbs. 5 57 
OY eae per 100 lbs. 5 62 
ae per 100 Ibs. 5 72 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 


ee eee per 100 Ibs. $6 32 
SS eee per 100 lbs. 6 37 
cine sne-wdalals per 100 lbs. 6 42 
ce cea ae per 100 lbs. 6 47 
Sh bat4<cacunan per 100 lbs. 6 52 
GALVANIZED. 
NN cahascchin pave per 100 lbs. $7 02 
Bees BODO... oc ccecd per 100lbs. 7 17 
S| Se per 100lbs. 7 32 
= ae per 100 lbs. 7 47 
ere per 100lbs. 7 62 
NR ree per 100 lbs. 7 77 
kt See per 100 lbs. 8 27 
POLISHED SHEET TEEL. 
Di ackeccudeus per 100 lbs. $7 82 
SD ee per 100 Ibs. 7 87 
ET per 100 lbs. 7 92 
Seen per 100lbs. 8 02 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 lbs. 
Wood's Smooth No. 20......... $7 27 
- ss No. 22-24...... 7 32 
” = No. 25-26...... 7 37 
a at a 7 42 
” = 4 7S 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 


100 lbs., base No. 28... ...$11 55 








BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted, 50-50........ perlb. 48 c 
Commercial, 45-55....... bad 44kic 
DP ccasbkGede 462 ” 40jc 

SPELTBR 
DIS 4 a atcwetinwated wa mawaeae 10c 

SHEET ZINC 
ee $20 00 
Less than cask lots....$20 50 to 21 00 

COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base. ........s000. 36c 

















LEAD. AUGERS BEATERS 
cece ckecacwnawaee $8 50 , 
MG via cukiacendebccianedeend 9 00 Boring Machine.............2..- Corpet. Per doz. 
a coins woke nied 25 No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire. . - # 10 
Sheet. Se i cenrtccncadenave 50%| No. 8 Spring Wire coppered...° 1 50 
Full coils........ per 100 Ibs. $11 00 | ree 175 
eS See per 100 lbs. 11 25 
Hollow. Ege. Per doz. 
TIN. | Bonney’s.......... per doz. 3000) No. 50 Imp. Dover ........ $110 
“ar - .| Stearns, No. 3..... - No. 1 7 nn 1 35 
Pig tim. ..cccccccccccccccccs Nominal | No. 150 “ “  hotel.. 210 
Be Wibnceccenssacnneseneakd Nominal No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . 2 10 
Post Hole. ue ; ae ie ° : = 
| Iwan’s Post Hole and Well.....25%| No. 18 “ “  <° 486 
HARDWARE. Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. . per doz.$13 00 ; ios 
: Hand. 
ADZES i ; . 8s 9 0 12 
| 8, with or without screw, Net list} Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 00 
Carpenters’. | ° 
EEE perenne oe Net | awe owt . ican 
. Ms 6: ceevwencade er doz. 
Coopers’. | Brad. 
hs entceectesanenceenwe Net| No.3 Handled....... per doz. #0 65 
UII cx cess dunoseeecusneues Net| No. 1050 Handled.. 40| con BELLS. 
s | $houldered, assorted 1 to 4, dl . 
“cate eng le, Mane Oe RR ag pergro. 400) 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
PE csiecinterasnenneeons Net! Patent asst’d, 1 to4 - 85 Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 50 
NITION. Cow. 
saennes | Harness. NN ol eh ee email 30% 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. S COR. ccccsccsece oe 1 05 
F. ... Waterproof, 1-10s. . . 20&24% | Patent eee eee eeeeeee ne 1 00 Door. Per doz. 
‘n snares vseeeensvess -- 20824% new Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
2 Spe Eee ry. 
| Peg. 3 -in. Old Copper Bell ...... 6 00 
Shells, Loaded. Shouldered.......... ” 1 60| 3 -in. Old Copper Bell, fancy. 8 00 
Loaded with Black Powder. 20&24% | Patented........... _ o 75| 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
— with eae ee 024% | 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 50 
medium grades......... fo | 
Loaded with Smokeless PE. san Hand. 
OS SE es 20&24% | Scratch. Hand Bells, poli shed. se 
| w and Be Ri sas eames 59 
Winchester. wo. > Ky mew bin tay “per doz. 2 50 White Me _... jamabwens 15% 
Smokeless Repeater Gants. 208219 a. Saeed 35-40% -— | rr +4 
Smokeless Leader Grade 20. “a PR eererrr te ry To 
Bock Powder............ 708244| No- 7 Stanley ’ < PGE. x sescccedsasenns 10% 
U. M. C. AXES. Mi 
, scellaneous. 
tc aebaneace ane 20&24% | | Boys Handled. Church and School, steel alloys. . .30% 
21) Se 2082475 | Niagara a ee ee = 12 50) Farm, Ibs. . 50 75 100 
ST Gncccxneedeeeses 20&2 fo | = Sapp: ry 00 375 550 7 25 
Gun Wads—per 1000. Broad. BEVELS, TEE. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge....... $2 25 Plumbs, West, Pat........ see -List Stanley's rosewood handle, new 
9-10 gauge....... 1 94 a = Qeererere I ho ie oak a eines ine Nets 
™ 11-28 gauge....... 1 63 “  Firemen’s (handled) |Stanley’s iron handle............ Nets 
a Each ncweawernn’ per doz. 21 00 
DuPont’ s Sporting, kegs.....$11 25} BINDING CLOTH. 
kegs.... 5 90) 
“ “ } a -. 310 Zinced Coceceseceresesescesecees 55% 
DuPont’ sC anisters, I- . ee - Single Bitted (without handles). REE ented ee gmp 40% 
o o _— phi 2 R Prices PE iniidocscnevcesocnaed 60% 
e Smokeless, drums.... 43 50| Warren Silver Steel. . on apotention) 
= # 1 > rH - Warren Blue Finished. “ BITS 
“ ee i. ‘- "5 75| Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50) Auger. 
7 “canisters... 1 00 Jennin eee 20% 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting } pond. # a at tia es ait List plus 5% 
a, Og ee 11 25| Double Bitted (without handles). | Irwin’ hip.........+. nal 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting ape Pasta rae pacccevusececeoes 35% 
| RES RR 5 90| Warren's Natl. Blue, 3} to 44 a SRE ee m 0 
L. & R. hone e, Extra Sport | ark’s Expansive..........+ $7% 
L & Reece —... erty Te sos Siecharagitenemamecttvte 6 tea Steer's ‘* Small list, $22 00... 3% 
re es = are the base prices. Se a | 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting | Ford’s Ship Auger pattern % 
4 Ib. canisters........ 32 ns cndadhecasaun List plus 5¢ 
L. & R. Orange, 99 Sporting Late an 
4-Ib. canisters.......... 22 “ee tha cach th ala 0 
Hercules“ E. “oe aad “Infallible”’ BAGS, PAPER NAIL, 
SO Cam GPUS... .. ccc 43 50 
Hercules “‘E. C.," kegs......... 22 50] Pounds..... 10 146 20 25 |Countersink. 
Hercules “E. C.,"" }-kegs........ 11 25] Per 1,000....$5 00 6 50 7 50 9 00) +4 Wheeler's . + oun gm e = 
a = ne," 25 can ~~ American Snailhead.. . I 75 
Hercules ene, " 10 can sd pose Saga sad 1 40 
Scan ciektcodawnnn 9 00 BALANCES, SPRING | Mahew’s Flat ts “ 1 60 
Hercules “E. ae eee 5 75 nail...... pe 1 90 
Hercules “E.C." and“Infallible"’ Po inccctadaneadasiabeenen 20%) 
DN hc Si +0 ae seer-eiacak ets 1 00 |Dowel. 
Hercules ¥. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, o- Russell Jennings. .......++++++ 15% 
canisters......... 
aia ARS, CROW. 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, ° 
i cad acckdeaunnoe 1 25) Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt....$8 5C,Simlet. 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, Standard Double Cut. 
ed tien rience ens 1 25 Doz. $1 10—$1 60 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 COME. « ccccceseces Doz. 1 80 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, BASKETS. 
ince awe enecn 1 00) Clothes. oc Reamer 
_ Small Willow........ per doz. 15 OC : 
ANVILS, : P “ | Standard Square........ Doz. 2 50 
Medium Willow...... 17 Oo : “ 2 50 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs..... 9ic per Ib.) 7 oe Will * 29 oc American Octagon... 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs..... 9ic per Ib. Ae WET oscccese 
Screw Driver 
ASBESTOS. . c 
Galva teel, b 1 bu. 1 bu. ? 
Board and Paper, upto 1/16’ i per Ib, wines 5 $ bu. » i No. 1 Common..... . @ : $ 
hicker...... 8cperlb, Perdoz...... $11 SO $17 00 $22 O& No. 26 Stanley...... 
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